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MARCH ON THE FARM. 
Preparing for the Busy Season.—The 
wise farmer improves the rough days in 
March to mature plans for the future, know- 
ing very well if he does not, when the time 
for action comes he cannot give that time for 
deliberate thought, necessary to avoid false 
steps. It is nune too soon to decide what 
crops are to be grown on each field, and the 
kind and quantity of fertilizers it is best to 
purchase. If any experimerts are to be tried 
they should be carefully considered, that 


they may not be entered upon without a | 


well matured plan. 
Mending Tools.—If this work has not al- 


farms the work of repairing fences is quite 
an item of expense. Where the fences are 
built of wood there is always more or less 
to reset every year, and much that needs to 
be staked up. Where the farms are en- 
closed with stone walls there is not that 
constant outlay for materials to build with, 
but there is always consideratle labor re- 
quired to relay portions of the walls, and 
constant watchfulness to keep the stones 
picked up that fali from the top. Good 
fences are among the things that every far- 
mer should strive for; they prevent loss of 
valuable crops, keep the cattle from becom- 
| ing breachy, and what is still more impor- 
tant, keep neighbors in a happier state of 
mind. 








€ orrespondence. 


“WOODEN SILOS.” 


Editor Massuchusetts Ploughman : 

Mr. Hersey stated to me that I was doing 
the farmers a great injury to encourage build- 
ing Wooden Silos, as they would not keep 
ensilage well—that it would decay all around 
the sides. Now, I would like to ask who 
knows best ? those who have them, or Mr. 
Hersey who has none? I have one that 
keeps rye and oats perfectly. I persuaded a 
young man to put one in two years ago, and 
he liked it so well that he put another one in 
last summer, and thinks .hey are wonderful 
things even if they are made of wood. My 
friend C. has one which has kept it well. If 
you find decay around the outside make up 
your mind that it was not trod well. As it 
is now an assured fact that the silo has come 





ready been done it shou'd be attended to at 
once, for nothing tries one’s patience so 
much as to find atool out of order, when | 
business is so driving that there is not time 
to spare to repair it. Parts of tools that re- 
renewing should be kept in 


quire frequent 
duplicate. To break a plough point in the | 
busy season and have to wait to send to the 
city for another, because an extra one has 
not beenkept, is not only very annoying but 
it sometimes seriously interferes with the 

work of planting. The farmer should al- 

ways keep on han a small stock of various 
size carriage bolts to replace any that are | 
yoked for break in 


A small bolt put in in season 


lost, and to mend any unl 
his tools. 
sometimes prevents a serious breakdown. 

Care of Siock.—Cows that are soon to 
come in should receive careful and regular 
attendance. Over-feeding with rich food 
should be avoided, but good sweet nutritious 
food should be given, that their health be 
kept in the best condition ; nor should it be 
forgotten that they should have some exer- 
cise, as well as good light and air, and pure 
water. 

Sheep that are dropping their lambs re- 
quire close attention, the least neglect often 
proves fatal. While sheep need protection 
winds they will not 
bear confinement as well as many other ani- 


from cold storms and 


mals ; tney should therefore be provided 
with @ spacious shed, open to the south, 
where they can stand in the sun and have 

good air, and yet be protected from the cold 

winds in fair weather, and kept dry during | 
storms. Early lambs cx 
high that it provide quarters so | 
comfortable, that lambs coming the first of | 


March wil! grow as fast as those that come 


mmand prices so 
pays to 


the first of April, kept under ordinary con- | 

Early Chickens.--If one has a good warm 
sunny place hens should be set this month 
for early chicks, but if not, better wait 
Gntii next month, for to attempt to raise 
early chicks without good quarters, is to in- 
vite @ failure, March is usually a windy 


month, and young ¢ 


hicks when compelled to 
stand in exposed places, not only will not 
grow, but as a rule will die. 

uling Scions.—Cherry and plum scions 
should be cut this month, and in fact apple 
anit pear scions that are tobe set in May 
had better be cut the last of the month. To 
keep scions well they should be packed 
away ina cool cellar, or they m ay be packed 


in moist sand and stored in any cool place. 


Some keep them by inserting one end in the 
ground leaving the other end « xposed to the 
weather; they will keep in this way, but we 
prefer to pack them away in some secure 
place. Care should always be taken to keep 
each variety by itself, and have it plainly 
marked that there may be no mistake. 
Purchasing Trees.—If an orchard 1s to be 
sel, the trees should be selected early and 
purchased from reliable parties. with the 
many reliable nurserymen which we now 





have, there is no excuse for purchasing 
trees of unreliable men, who have no fixed 
abiding place. Never purchase trees be- 
eause the price is low, but purchase because 
they are good; if the price be low, so much 
the better, but a poor tree is dear at any 
price. 

Good Seed—Too much cannot be said 
in urging the purchase of good seed; it is 
bad enougs to lose a crop because of the 
unfavorable state of the weather when the 
seed is germinating, but to lose a crop be- 
cause the seed is worth! 


‘ ess, is not only a 
great pecuniary 


loss, but it is very trying to 
& man’s good nature, often stirring up a 
feeling that some one ought to be repri- 
manded, if not legally punished. The best 
safeguard is to purchase seed in time to test 
it in the house. 

The Hot Bed.—For early plants the hot 
bed should be started. Success requires 
good bottom heat, a covering over the glass 
of mats every cold night to protect the 
Plants from frost, constant watchfulness to 
keep the plants well watered 


endl lowes the se and to raise 


. ' at just the right time 
Sometimes a single hour's neglect to raise 


the sash proves fatal to the plants by over- 
heating. He who storts a hot bed should 
first count the cost of watching it; if his 
business takes him away from Giese aoe 
of the time, he had better abandon the 
project until later in the Se£80n, or arrange 


to stay, and a cement one will last a hfe 
time, I should advise that as the cheapest 
and best. L. W. Curtis, M. D. 
Globe Village, Feb. 10th., 1883. 


“ ENSILAGE.” 


| To the Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 


As I am as much interested in Ensilage 


| as Dr. Curtis can be, I wish to express my | 


regret at the statement he makes in your | 
last issue. He says: 

“ You will remember last fall I offered to 
pay Mr. Hersey his expenses if he would | 
come to my place and see my corn, if it did 
not weigh over 40 tons to the acre. He | 
came and was well satisfied to pay his own 
expenses, I am positive I had at the rate of 
over 50 tons to the acre. I expected he | 
would note the fact in the Ploughman. 

A gentleman remarked to me that if it 
had not weighed 40 tons we should have | 
heard about it long before this.” 

We can all see from the foregoing that 
Dr. Curtis’s statement of weight is an “ Es- | 
timate,” or what 1s commonly called amorg 
farmers, “ an Ensilage story.” AsI have as | 
good a right to “ guest” as he has, I con- 
cluce that the land on which it grew was 
not measured, and that his statemant like 
others that have thrown discredit on the | 
system, is wide of the mark. The highest | 
estimate of the amount of Ensilage that is 
possible to the acre is calculated by Goffart 
at 40 tons; the recent Ensilage convention, 
though they unveiled a statue of the distin- | 
guished Frenchman, did not accept this | 
statement, but Dr. Curtis is willing to guess 
twenty-five per cent beter. Indeed the 
general opinion of the Ensilage convention 
seemed to put the highest amount of corn 
fodder to the acre at 25 tons, snd from that 
down to ten tons. 

Dr. Ormeston stated his crop to be 121-2 
tons to the acre, actual weight. 

Mr. Strong ot Golden Spring on six meas- 
ured acres grew 65 tons actual weight. 

I. M. Bragler of New Brunswick, had 353 
tons on 26 acres, or a little more than 13 1.2 
tons to the acre, and as I have before stated 
no one of the enthusiasts who prefer esti- 
mate to weight ventured to claim over 25 
tons to the acre. The farmers above named 
were all inits favor, as a convenient aux- 
iliary in farming, but the early claims of 
enormous crops, and increased nutrition 
from fermentation, &c., so freely made a few 
months ago were not heard. Does it not 
thus appear, in the light of the results of 
the Ensilage congress that Mr. Hersey’s 
opinions are sustained by actual experiment 


of those interested in the silo system. 
Boston, Feb 27, 1883. I. M. 


AN EARLY CROP OF PEAS. 


ftAmerican Agricultarist.| 

There are two distiact classes of peas; 
those with small round seeds, the others with 
much larger, irregularly shaped peas, the 
surface of which is wrinkled. The wrinkled, 
seeded, or marrow peas, are as much better 
than the other ag sweet corn is superior to 
field corn. The round peas, while not so 
good, are much hardier and earlier than tne 
others. Unless the soil is warm, and they 
germinate quickly, wrinkled peas will decay 
before they can come up. The rouud peas 
are vastly better than no peas, and are very 
acceptable to the others. To have early 
peas, they must be sown early — the earlier 
the better. After the soil has thawed for 
for the first four inches, even if it is solid 
oelow, sow peas. If the ground was ma- 
nured and plowed last autumn, all the bet- 
ter; if not, select the richest available spot, 
and opena drill four inches deep. Peas 
should be covered deeper than most other 
seeds. For varieties, the Early Kent is one 
of the best; it has almost ss many names 
as there are dealers. Daniel O'Rourke is 
one of the names of a good strain of this 
pea. Carter's First Crop is another good 
variety, and every spring, new exfra early 
sorts, are sent from England, which usually 
turns out to be the old Ea-ly Kent, with a 
new name. ‘The peas should be sown in the 
bottom of the drill rather thickly, at least 
one every inch, and at first covered with 
about an inch of soil. It is well to put 
about four inches of coarse stable manure 
over the rows; this is to be left on in 
cold days, but when it is sunny and warm, 
pull it off with the rake, and let the sun 
strike the soil over the peas, replacing it at 
night. When the peas sprout, gradually 
cover them with fine warm soil, placing the 
coarse manure over them as needed, until 
the covering of soil reaches the level of the 
surface. If a ridge of soil, a few inches 
higher than the peas, be drawn up on each 
side of the row, it will greatly protect them 
from the cold winds. When the plants are 
a few inches high, draw some fine soil up to 








to have som one at home to attend to it. 
The latter part of the month a hot bed may 
be started that can usually be attended to 
mornings and nights, and made to do very 
well, 

Farm Fence:.—The last part of March is 
often @ good time to look after the fences, 
When the weather will permit it, it is best 
to improve the time in mending up the 
fences, because it is a work that must be 
done before the spring work is over, and if 
20t done now, must be done at a s.ason 
When the work is more driving. On some 


them, and stick in the brush. When the 
soil becomes dry and warm, the main crop 
of wrinkled peas may be sown. 


ta” An American cheese bore away the 
prize of a silver medal at the late t 
cattle and dairy show at Birmingham, Eng- 
land. The prize cheese was one of the 
largest ever made, weighing three fourths 
ofaton. It came from lowa. 








ti The Navajo Indians in Arizona have 
900,000 sheep and 200,000 ts the result 
of an investment of $30,000 made in their 
behalf by the government three or four 
years ago, 


ewes os ween 


a@ All questions totbe Eantor, desiring answer 
through the Ploughman ,shouldbeaccompanied by 
fullname ofthecorrespondent. 


BREAKING AND TRAINING COLTS. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

I would like to inquire through the 
Ploughman how to break and train a stallion 
colt (18 months old) and how to break him 
of nibbling or biting harness or clothes, and 
is it injurious for them to stand on stable 
manure ? A. BE. H. 

P.S. Also, best time for castration. 

Feb. 3, 1883. 

It is impossible to tell a man how to 
break a colt inthe space we can give to 
answer aquestion. It will be much safer 
to put him into the hands of some capable 
person, such as can be found in most coun- 
try neighborhoods. In breaking or training 
he will also be taught good manners, and 
in the serious business of life will give up 
the coltish tricks of biting and nibbling at 
harness and clothes. If you insist on doing 
your own training there is an excellent 
chapter of advice in Murray’s Perfect Horse. 
You must exercise great self-control and 
patience and make no sudden motions. 
Horses should stand on a clean, dry floor, 
always. 

The best time for castration is as early as 
possible—never let a colt remain entire after 
he is two years old.—[Ep. 





——— 


WHITE PINE SHAVINGS. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

Will you please give your opinion in an- 
swer to the following question ? 

Are white pine shavings injurious or 
beneficial to manure, when used as bedding 
for cattle or horses? As we are at present 
situated they are the cheapest form of bed- 
ding we canuse, but we do not feel quite 
sure whether it is best to do so or not. 

Respectfully yours, SUBSCRIBER. 

Grafton, Feb. 18, 1883. 


White pine shavings when mixed with 





manure in moderate qu entities do not appear 
to injure crops. For orchards they prove 
very beneficial, even when applied in large 
quantities if used as a mulch. If to be 
ploughed or harrowed in for hoed crops the 


| shavings should not be used too liberally 


for bedding, but only enough to absorb the 


| liquids and keep the cattle clean. It is 


thought by some that the resinous substance 
in pine shavings is injurious to vegetation, 


| but if it is, we have never been able to dis- 


cover it, although we have used them in 
large quantities, and applied them in vari- 
ous ways. To have them decompose rapid- 
ly they should be epplied near the surface, 


| where they will get moisture, air and heat; 


in such position they will become very thor- 
oughly decomposed in a single year, bu’. if 


| covered six or eight inches deep it will re- 


quire six or eight years to decompose them, 
if permitted to remain undisturbed. When 
thoroughly decomposed shavings make a 


good fertilizer, especially for orchards.— (Ep. 


—— 


HOW TO KEEP YOUNG PIGS. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

Will you please let me know through the 
Ploughm in what ia the most profitable way 
to keep young pigs till the time of fattening, 
when there is uo mill in the neighborhood 
where sweepings can be obtained ? 

Very truly yours, — P. 

Boston, Feb. 21, 1883. 

Young pigs may be kept very cheap by 
turning them out to pasture as soon as the 
grass gets started; if they have plenty of 
grass they will require but very little corn 
to keep them growing. For winter feed 
sugar beets make a very cheap feed, and 
with a very little corn will carry a stock of 
pigs through the winter in good condition. 
In the vicinity of cities many pigs are kept 
very cheap on swill collected in the city; 
but the odor of this is such as to make it a 
nuisance when fed out near the dwelling 
house. When pigs are to be fed on this 
they should be fed at least 100 rods from 
any dwelling. 

Pigs may be fed very cheap during the 
autumn and first part of winter, by boiling 
equal quantities of apples and small pota- 
toes, and mixing with them 15 per cent. of 
shorts. 
—[Eb. 


—-— 


CHEMICAL MANURE. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

Several farmers in this vicinity are mak- 
ing a beginning in the way of the home 
manufacture of chemical manure, somewhat 
after the plan suggested by Dr. Nichols in 
his Barn Floor Lecture. They have pur- 
chased a quantity of Muriate of Potash to be 
used as part of a combination for potatoes. 

In to-day’s Ploughmen there appears an 
extract from a paper read before the Wal- 
tham Farmer’s Club, in which the statement 
is made that Muriate of Potash should not 
b2 used for the potato, as the Chlorine it 
contains dissolves the starch of the tubers 
and renders them watery and of a dark 
color. Will the Ploughman please inform 
us if this statement has been so well con. 
firmed by science and experience as to make 
it unadvisable for us to use our purchase as 
intended ? 

Ipswich, Mass., Feb. 10, 1883. 

The farmer who is to rely principally on 
commercial fertilizers to manure his crops 
needs to step with caution, or he will be 
very likely to waste his money ; but if he is 
to rely principally on barn manure, and is 
to use commercial fertilizers only as an aid, 
a very little knowledge of chemical com- 
pounds will enable him to prepare and apply 
fertilizers to good anvantage. 

If the potatoes are to be manured princi- 
ply with barn manure, and the compound of 
bone and potash is to be applied as an aid, 
there will be but little danger of injury to 
the potatoes, unless it is applied so as to 
come in direct contact with the growing po- 
tatoes before it has mingled with the soil. 
When bone and potash is to be applied to 
the land, it is a gdod practice to mix them 
together a week before using; it should be 
done uncer cover, slightly moistened ant 
well covered with dry muck, or fine loam, 
to keep the ammonia from escaping. Pre- 
pared in this way and spread broadeest, 
there is but little danger of injuring the 
potato unless too large quantities are ap- 
plied. Barn manure when applied in very 
large quantities wit! affect the quality of the 
potato, making it strong as well as watery. 
—f{Eb. 

te Ten million dollars are invested in 
the dairy interests of the United States. 
The products from this capital reach the 











magnificent sum of $26,000,000. 


CLUB. 


Reported expressly for the Ploughm an, 

The South Shore Farmers’ Club met a 
Agricultural Hall, Marshfield, on Thursday, 
the 15th inst., the president, Lysander S. 
Richards, in the chair. The morning ses- 
sion was occupied by a discussion of bad 
drainage in the vicinity of wells. The Sec- 
retary, F. B. Devereux, spoke of the 
great amount of injury brought about by 
drinking water from wells where sink drains 
barn yard liquids percolated through the 
soil and found its way into the well close at 
hand; barn manure and sink drains should 
be four times the distance of the depth of 
the well therefrom. 

Nathan Phillips 2d, said that he had dug 
and stoned a great many wells, and from 
his experience he should dig a well in the 
most convenient place, whether it was close 
to a sink drain or in a barn yard. If the 
well was cemented a foot or two below the 
surface, there could be no impure matter 
pass into the well, for the backing of stone 
around the well down its entire depth is 
two feet thick, and that terves as a drain 
for the liquids to pass down, not into the 
well, but outside of it. He said he would 
dig and stone a well close to a sink drain or 
barn yard and warrant it for ten years not 
be injured in the least by the liquids 
from the manure or sink drains. He stated 
that no signs of any manurial properties 
could be detected more than a foot below 
the surface; that the soil was as clear at 
that depth as elsewhere, and was not worth 
a cent more for fertilizing purposes. Nearly 
all the farmers sustained Mr. Phillips’ ar- 
gument, but F. B. Devereaux and L. 8S. 
Richards took the opposite view, and that 
facts were stubborn things, that two great a 
human slaughter had been made by poison- 
ing the blood in drinking the water from 
wells, in too close proximity to barn yards 
and sink drains. Mr. Devereux stated that 
two cases of blood poisoning among the 
horseson the Webster farm the past sum- 
mer, was caused by drinking impure water 
from a well near the barn yard, and as soon 
as the cause was removed, the horses soon 
recovered. 

After the picnic lunch at noon, the ques- 
tion for the day, “ The Dairy,” was opened. 
There were some fine specimens of butter 
on exhibition on the table, notably from 
Chas. O. Ellms, John F. Hatch, Luther 
Thomas, Clift Rodgers, David Brown and 
others. John F. Hatch practised feeding 
cows three times a day and watering twice. 
He did not believe in watering but once, 
thought they hurt themselves in drinking 
too much cold water. He had some cows 
that would drink all at one time, and only 
ence aday if he would let them, but he 
would not allow them to do it. Most of 
the farmers present believed in feeding three 
times aday. L.S. Richards had practised 
feeding only twice a day with es good re- 
sults as when feeding three times. Luther 
Thomas found on investigating the cause of 
his milk and butter tasting bitter in summer, 
that it was due to his cows eating arnica 
blossoms, sometimes called late dandelions. 
Charles Peterson said it was dangerous to 
give cows turnips just before calving. He 
had killed a good many calves by doing it, 
causing premature births. He stated that 
one year while running the Webster Farm 
for Daniel Webster, he was directed by Mr. 
Webster to give the cows two bushels ol 
turnips a day each, a bushel in the morn- 
ing and another at night, with the following 
result : seventeen calves were dropped dead. 
In reply to a question whether a half peck 
at a time would not be beneficial, he said 
that he thought that it would be an injury, 
for it injures the appetite of a cow, and takes 
the place of other food which the cow would 
eat to greater advantage. He gives his 
cows two quarts of cotton seed meal a day, 
and coarse salt meadow hay; thinks the 
cotton seed meal with coarse hay is as good 
as English hay alone, and some thought the 
ration as good as English and Indian meal. 
He considered one quart of cotton seed meal 
equal to two of Indian meal and to three 
quarts of shorts. 

Among those farmers who enlightened 
the audience with an account of their expe- 
rience were, H. D. Northey of Scituate, J. 
O. Sampson of So. Scituate, S. C. Stetson, 
F. B. Devereux, David, Browa of Marsh- 
field, Bailey Chandler of Duxbury, and 
others. 

The following paper was read by Charles 
O. Ellms of Scituate : 


“ The main thing in butter making is pure food, 
clean keeping and a clean pure milk room. As 
soonas I get a pail of milk from the cows I take 
it to the Cooley creamer end strain it into the 
cans, the cover is placed on them and held by 
the hand as the can is submerged in the water; 
I glace the cross bars over the topo keep the 
covers from rising, as thereby the water would 
get into the milk, The cover is a pan inverted, 
as it goes down it carries air which stops the 
water. I let it stand from 12 to 24 hours; if you 
have ice 12 hours wilido. You want to reduce 
the temperature of the milk as soon as possible 
to 45 degs., and the nearer you get to that point 
the more butter you obtain. I have not used 
ice for the last two years; I use water from the 
well every day, about 51 deg. I use more cans 
that way but do not have them full; using ice 
you can fill thecans full. Some will say that 
milk fresh from the cow has all the animal odor 
and will not do to be put urder cover so soon. 
There is no animal odor, only when a concen- 
tration of filth has polluted the milk. A promi- 
nent physician of Boston used to come to my 
barn when on bis summer vacation and I would 
milk into a tumbler for him to drink; he never 
complained of animal odor. The cold water 
around the can cools the milk, and whatever 
particles of odor or steam, goes to the air space 
above under the cover, théhce in the water, and 
cannot return as long as the water is cold. The 
cans are 20 inches deep and 8 inches acro+s; 
there is a glass in the upper pirt to see the 
thickness of the cream, at the lower part a guage 
and faucet to let the milk off. There is usuall 
from five to six inches of cream diluted wii 
milk. I let my milk set 24 hours. The cream 
is not so bulky as when set 12 hours, the sepa- 
ration is more perfect, two inch cooling of the 
milk is the dcsideratam. The cans are taken 
out, the g usted, the faucets turned, the 
milk then runs off, the cream remains in the 
can, and turns out as from a pail; you can let the 
skimming go oa from any number of cans and 
be at some other work. 

The two merits of the Cooley creamer are 
that you are independent of the conditions of 
the atmosphere, and the great saviog of labor; 
no matter how hot the daysof July and August, 
your milk is always sweet; one ef these cans 
bolds 17 qaarts, equal to the settings of 8 pans of 
shallow settings; the can will go a week without 
cleaning, whereas the 8 pans have to be wasbed 
every day, so in a large herd one can see how 
much work is saved by the éreamer. Churning 
consists in separating the fate from the rest of 
the milk, getting into a solid. A'l the 
me ene left in the milk, so in selling 

tter you do not im the ; your 
skim milk is fed to the pigs; Butter is injured 
by the cream standing too | yng after skimming, 
and becoming sour so as to cause the butter 
milk to be bitter, and in certain cases the flavor 
- — After acum, the cream should 

put in a place to ripen, but not sour, I 
use the Blanchard churn and like ahs the 
butter be some 40 minutes in coming, as then 
all the globules are broken, and I think I have 
move and better batter than in a short time, and 
lam reenforced by many to that opinion. The 
buttermilk is worked out by a hand lever, and 





1 oz. of salt tothe pound; that amount of salt 
s‘ems to suit the taste of my customers in our 
towa, but what goes to the city has less, trom 
ove half to three quarters per pound. 

My teed consists of early cut hay which I gen- 
eally cut the first week in June, corn stalks 
stooked, sometimes the night fodder will have 
some black grass and salt hay mixed with it. I 
am now using corn and oats ground together, 
two of corn to one of oats, and give them one 
quart of the mixture a day on the hay, wet. I 
generally give them a mixture of meal and bran, 
one of meal and two of bran. I like oats and 
bran for the phosphate, and cows must have 
some for the phosphate, but too much bran in- 
Jures the butter; when I use bran I give two 
quarts of the mixture. Sometimes I use cotton 
seed formy young stock as then I can use black 
grass to offset the nitrogenous food; another 
item is the valuable manure you get from bran 
and cotton seed. But corn meal is ¢ vade 
mecum in butter making. The nutrit ratio 
of corn meal is 1:86, oats 1:6, bran 1;4; the 
proper one is 1:58; that of cornand bran gives 
very near the mght one. 

1 have often spoken about early cut hay 
teing so essential to good butter making in 
winter, and the batter I show to-day is ted on 
bay cut about the 8th of June, some ot which I 
show also, and I am corroborated by what | saw 
in an agricultural paper lately, in which the 
writer says, ‘I have adopted the plan of having 
my cows come in the beginning of winter. In- 
stead of harvesting my hay when mature as 
used to be my practice, I now cut it when green 
and tender, taking care to cure it well, and thus 
get the effects of summer feed, making a finely 
colored, June flavored butter.’ Mr. Scott of 
Caledonia Co., Vt., whose cows made as high as 
600 pounds of butter in one year, cuts his grass 
early in Jane. I change my food for my cows, 
they want a change, as we do, out in feeding I 
keep in mind the due proportion of albuminoids 
to carbohydrates. All grain should be mixed 
with hay, then it is raed and remasticated 
with the cad, and thus becomes improved before 
reaching the 4th stomach for final digestion; an 
important item is to have your mealfinc. Take 
for instance the dissolving of bones; it you have 
them fine the sulpharic acid dissolves them quick- 
iv, but if coarse it takes longer, so if the meal 
is fine the gastric jaice permeates quickly, 
whereas if coarse there is a greater labor for the 
stomach. 

The butter, eleven ounces, that I exhibit, was 
from the one milking of last Saturday mornivg, 
Feb. 10th; it weighed 12 pounds. It was fiom 
Maid of Scituate 3d, daughter of Jersey Belie of 
Scituate. She calved three weeks ago, a heifer 
calf,and her second calf. Her feed is one quart 
of corn and oats ground, hay and corn fodder 
stooked. I did notdo it for any trial, as I do 
oot feed high. Iam keeping my stock for 
breeding purposes. She is inbred, and has two 
tine heifer calves, sired by Amidee, son of Young 
Pansy, he was sired bv Lord Byron, son of Black 
Bess aud sire of Lady Maud, all of Centennial 
fame. From these first outcrosses I expect fine 
results. Taking the teed and time of year into 
consideration it shows that she inherits some of 
the qualities of her illustrious dam; ber batter 
in color comes close to her. To show you one 
of the many instances how the Scituate blood is 
appreciated I brought the January number of 
the Thoroughbred Stock Journal of Pbiladel- 
phia, containing a picture of Prince of Scituate 
3888, son of Belie ot Scit sate the eldest daughier 
of Jersey Beile, end you can see for yourself. I 
sold him to Dr. Erich Parmly of New York city 
anumber of years ago, when a calf; after 
breeding up a fine herd he let his brother in law, 
the Hon. Fred Bil.ings of Vermont, late Presi- 
dent of the Northern Pocific Railroad, bave him 
to breed his valuable herd to. The editor speaks 
of the visit to Dr. Parmly’s couotry s:at at 
Oceanic, New Jersey, and says there is no men 
in tue United States that could tell better the 
per cent. of blood in the various strains, and 
gives an account of the various prizes taken by 
Prince of Scituate and the large heid of his get. 
The Doctor informed him that this family aver 
aged better than any be bad ever bred, and next 
season he will have animals by all! ot . Jersey 
Belle’s sons; some of them will combine the 
blood of all “ King of Scituate” (3622) “ Duke 
of Scituate ” 3623, and “ Scituate ” (6546). 
Docior being requested by the editor to write 
bim an account of his herd, I take a few extracts 
from the same paper. He says: ‘ After having 
introduced Dreadnaught for three years the son 
ot Rioter (the sire of Eurotas), 1 got Prince of 
Scituate 3888, of Mr. E. O. Ellms. The combina- 
tion of Rioter, Alphea and Jura stock with Jersey 
Belle ot Scituate blood has given me the best 
two and three years stock I ever bred, being 
fally satisfied that Jersey Belle was not an accie 
dent. I shall aim to keep the Scituate blood the 
strongest; I have great faith in it; they are not 
only great butter makers, but their butter is 
very high in color. The slow-to-die pedigree 
against white, purticularly in bulls, keeps them 
trom coming into favor as rapidly as their 
merits entitle them too, but their day will come. 
In conciusion the most important item in the 
dairy business isto get bulls from good butter 
stock that has been known for generations, as 
the best is the cheapest in the end; select good 
cows, breed them to these bully, and your suc- 
cess in dairying is certain. 


Porcine, 


PROFITABLE SWINE FEEDING. 





A correspondent of the Country Gentle- 
man says: 

“The most successful swine feeders in 
the west, and all parts of the country for 
that matter, produce their pork largely 
upon clover and grass. The animals are 
only “finished off” or fattened on corn. 
This mode of raising pigs is essential to suc 

cess in the east, owing to the high price of 
corn, and if other cheaper food c»n be sub- 
stituted for the corn in fattening, the chances 
of success are still better. The most suc- 
cessful swine feeder in this locality feeds his 
pigs no grain whatever, but substitutes hotel 
garbage for both growing and fattening the 
animals, and the business when carried on 
properly, neer cities or villages, often gives 
large profits for labor and money expended. 
The only way by which swine can be profit- 
ably grown and fattened is to supply cheap 
feed fur the animals to gro@ on. Corn may 
be fed to produce fat, but not growth, for 
with grain at prevailing prices, it does not 
require a long time for growing pigs to ‘ eat 
their heads off.’ Eastern farmers can make 
swine profitable by giving pigs the run of 
clover and grass pastures during the sum- 
mer, and supplying such other food, aside 
from grain, that may be at hand. In fat- 
tening, boiled roots, pumpkins, apples, etc., 
may be fed in connection. 

“In making pork for market, early spring 
pigs are preferable to those of any other 
e, and for this reason a warm place is 
needed for the sows when fallowing. For 
home use, I prefer fall pigs kept in growing 
condition during the following summer, and 
fattened early in.the fall. Such pigs make 
more side mest, or mess pork, according to 
to their weight, than younger animals, For 
an early market the smaller ones are usually 
preferred. In feeding swine for market, it 
is important to take advantage of an early 
demand, when pork usually sells for two or 
three cents more per pound thaa later, when 
markets are well supplied. In wintering 
hogs, it is important to provide comfortable 
quarters, with plenty of dry straw fer bed- 
ding, and to give the animal ampie oppor- 
tunity for exercise. Roots, kitchen slops 
and clover hay make good winter feed for 
store hogs, and may be supplied at little ex 


nse. 
“Itis hardly necessary to bring up the 
importance of keeping only the best breeds 
of swine. ‘The expense of procuring well- 
bred stock isso small with this class of farm 
animals, that no prudent farmer will toler- 
ate an ill bred pig in his herd. It is a com- 
mon mistake to confine growing pigs 
and store hogs in small pens and yards, 
which become filthy and unhealthful for 
the animals. It can hardly be expected 
that swine will prove profitable stock 
when coameatly confined in small pens 
or yards, with plank floors, or muddy, filthy, 
bare surfaces, and fed on dishwater, soap 
suds anda little corn. This is the system 
practiced by those who are free to say that 
* swine don't pay.’ argh we well-bred 

igs, provide nutritious, healthful and cheap 
food, and comfortable quarters, and swine 
will prove fairly profitable, even in years of 
high priced corn.” 


—_—_—_—_——— 
— The statement of Hon. W. A. Russel, 
concerning his thoroughbred Holstein cow, 
“ Margo,” shows that from May 8th to Au- 
gust 3ist, last, she gave 4594 lbs. of milk, 
an average of nearly 40 lbs. per day. — 
{Lawrence American, 


tar Milk in any form is good for poul. 
try and it is something within the reach of 








every farmer. 


— The Maine Agricultural College has 





nine professors and instructors, and eighty- 


two students. 


The | 





Written eupresslu for theMassachusettsPloughma: - 


FARMERS’ RIGHTS. 
Are they to be Protected by Law? 


BY EDMUND HERSEY. 


To the Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 


Our Government guarantees to every 
peaceable citizen the right toaceumulate and 
Lold property, and denies to the Legislature 
the power to enact laws which shall take the 
property of one class and give it to another 
without proper compensation. In fact our 
laws were founded on the principle that in- 
dividuals have a right to demand protection 
from personal violence and to be permitted 
to peaceably enjoy accumulated property, 
and that no class shall for their own personal 
benefit be given the right to injure others. 

As arule Legislators have kept in view 
their Constitutional Rights, but when the 
present “Dog Law” was passed, the fact 
that it might be “class legislation” seems 
to have been entirely overlooked. Undoubt- 
edly, when the law was passed, a large ma- 
jority of the members believed it to be a law 
which would result in a great benefit to the 
farmer, and did not for a moment suspect it 
to be what it has proved to be, a protection 
to the dog-owners, and the destruction of 
sheep husbandry. If the Legislature had 
imposed a taxon the dog, and thus recog- 
nized him as property, it would have been 
better; but when a license was given it in- 
dicated a privilege and a protection. What 
is that privilege and protection, and for 
what purpose is it given ? is it for any pub- 
lic benefit? or is it only for private interests? 
are questions of importar ce, 

The man who pays a license for his dog 
and puts a collar on his neck, understands 
that he has a right to let him run at large; 
in fact that the dog has not only the privi- 
lege of the public highway but ,that he hasa 
right to cross, as often as he pleases, a field 
of grain, grass, or recently sown onion field ; 
that he can prowl around every back yard 
and poke his nose into every swill pail ; that 
he can cross and recross a hundred times a 
day the most carefully prepared flower gar- 
|den, commit a nuisance at every beautiful 
flowering shrub, and, if he so elect, at each | 
corner of the front door step, and the law 
protects him from harm, because his master 
has paid a license and placed a coller on his | 
neck, Are there any public benefits growing 
out of this granted privilege permitting dogs 
to run at large? Is itany advantage to have 
our grass and grain crops trampled down by 
worthless, oreven valuable dogs; does it re- | 
sult in any public good to have a flower gar- 

den trampled over, and the delightful odors 
| of the flowers made disgusting beyond en- 
|durance, by the action of licensed dogs? 
Who will deny that this is class legislation, 
giving to one class of individuals the power 
to trespass upon the rights of another class, 
to their individual injury, for no public good, 
and without compensation. 

If it is right tu license dogs to run at 
large, it certainly is right to license sheep to 
do the same thing. In many respects the 
injury to the pub.ic would be much less, for 
the dog, besides being a great public nuis- 
ance does ja great amount of injury; he is 
driving the sheep husbandry out of New 
England, and by so doing is increasing the 
price of clothing, and largely increasing the 
price of meat; this touches the interest of 
every individual. By being permitted to run 
at large the dog is doing more than this ; he 
is making our streets unsafe to travel, either 
in carriages or on foot; for very rarely a 
week passes without injury to some one by 
a runaway horse, frightened by the sudden 
appearance of some worthless dog; and how 
often are the children, who are on the way 
to school, frightened or ditten by dogs; and 
alas! how many have died a most horrible 
death by hydrophobia; and yet we find men 
who care so much for brute liberty and so 
little for human life that they are blind to 
this fact, and assert that itis very doubtful 
if there was ever a death caused by hydro- 
phobia, or at least not more than one. 

How long shall fathers and mothers be re- 
qiired to live in fear, lest their children be 
bitten or killed by dogs, because legislation 
for protection is prevented by men who seem 
to care more for dogs than they do for chil- 
dren? How long shall we be compelled to 
have the beauty and fragrance of our flower 
gardens destroyed and made disgusting by 
licensed dogs? How long will the farmers 
be compelled to let their pastures lie idle 
because the Legis lature refuses to give them 
full protection from hungry dogs ? 

The ber of li d dogs in the State 
is 51,112; the number of sheep killed during 
the year 1882 was 1006, and the damage 
awarded for sheep killed and wounded, eight 
thousand four hundred dollers, While the 
dog is suffered to run at large, and thus per- 
mitted to destroy sheep by the thousands, 
and injure men, women, and children by the 
hundreds of thousands, the farmer is by 
statute law forbidden, under penal-ies, to let 
a ram run at large; notwithstanding the 
dogs have killed or injured a thousand per- 
sons where rams have one. Are our legis- 
lators so deaf to the cry of justice that they 
cannot be made to hear the voice of the in- 
jured public? How long will they sit in si- 
lence and listen to men, although clothed in 
th. wool of the sheep, and fed upon mutton, 
while they ridicule sheep husbandry and 
scoff at the idea of curtailing the liberty of 
the dog, with a view of protecting the rights 
of the farmer ? 

It would be well for city legislators to 
show a little more respect for the rights of 
the rural population, for there is a point be- 
yond which it 1s not good policy for them to 
go. That point, in the cog question, has 
been reached. 

Fortunately the wisdom and power is not 
all confined to the city. The farmers once 
alive to the fact that their interests are being 
ridiculed, and their rights trampled upon by 
legislators who belong to other professions, 
will rise up and show their strength at the 
ballot box, and without regard to political 
parties, elect men who will listen to their 
petitions, and silence ridicule, when used to 
oppose measures that are intended to im- 
prove the condition and protect the rights 
of the cultivator of the soil. 

When I review the whole subject, and call 
to mind the many unjust and cruel things 
that have been said to prevent the passage 
of any law for the better protection of farm 
property from the 51,000 dogs, I cannot 

help feeling that the time has come ; when 
by unity of action, the farmers of the State 











should make themselves heard in a manner 


action. 

When the farmers of Massachusetts speak 
with one voice, they will command atten- 
tion, whether it be through the channels of 
business or the halls of the Legislature. 


Written expressly forthe Mi husetie Plough 
PURE STREAMS. 


To the Editor Mass. Ploughman: 

If we suppose, for a moment, an aggrega- 
tion of all the individual interests of a State 
into one mass, no public good could be 
realized from their entite ‘assemblage ; for 
they would never effect a hearty union ; but 
rather a severance in conjunction, like that 
of warring crabs confined in a basket, the 
aim of each particular crab being to pull 
apart to get above the others, but not to 
draw together for the common benefit of all. 
For the idea of the public good and the 
convenience of the community springs from 
the influence of the higher sentiments and is 
best expressed by the soul-arousing, gener- 
ous phrase for fraternal commonwealths— 
Public Spirit. 

And if a combination of dividend seeking 
corporations is formed, it can only be to 
insure their aim for gain by cunning con- 
trivances to get as much as possible by 
giving as little as they can. But the idea of 
public spirit could never spring from such a 
close convention. That generous sentiment, 
the life of a true Commonwealth, can only 
come from a realizing sense of the indis- 
soluble union of the spiritual body with the 
social and natural. That is, it beeomes a 
peculiar sense, that reunites what private 
and corporate interests have kept too long 
asunder; and will fill the authority of the 
State with renewed power and digaity, and 
vitalize the noble name of Comnonwealth 
with renovated integrity. 

Therefore, neither the potency of private 
interests, nor the immense money power of 
corporations can really and truly dignify a 
State, but the sincere, clear sense of true 
public good, the pure stream that flows from 
the perennial fountain of public spirit can 
do it, and free, too, from any sordid stain. 
This is the secret of the power of a new 
country, so immense, so stupendous, that no 
labors are too herculean for its people to 
perform. Contrast this State, so full of life 
and elasticity, with that of an old country, 





that will not only secure respect but control | Eorrespondence. 


— 


MR. ELLMS'S CORN CROP. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 


In a late issue of the Massachusetts 
Ploughman your correspondent, D. ‘I. 
Chase, criticises the statement of E. E. 
Ellms, of Cohasset, figures in raising corn 
by adding more to them. Now, I could re- 
duce them. His one acre ought to be 
pleughed (as it is easy ploughing free from 
rocks) for $6, and then I would plant it in 
one hour. He thinks that corn can be 
raised in his section for 42c per bushel 
whilst he makes Mr. E. cost him 57c. Mr. 
E. obtains nearly all his manure from the 
beach free, except cost of carting, whilst 
Mr. C., besides the expense of carting, must 
have a money value on the manure used, 
consequently cannot raise his corn as cheap- 
ly as Mr. Ellms. He adds $3 for cultivat- 
ing. When Mr. Ellms harrowed his land 
it was all pulverized for the crop and 
answered all purposes. He says the item 
of harvesting and husking is too small, and 
carting to barn and use of land are omitted: 
Every one knows that harvesting includes 
carting, and he adds for the last object, $5. 
Why he should allow this sum I cannot see, 
as he does not know the distance nor time, 
as a longer distance costs more than a less. 
In husking, Mr. E. for years has had his 
husking done for 3c per bushel of ears, $25 
for use of land equal to 1-4 of its value, or 
25 per cent. interest; enormous rent, capital 
would like nothing better than to have land 
and let it for 6 per cent. and taxes. We 
consider that there is enough manure left 
from the crop to offset the last item. He 
says, shrinkage 1-3. This is an early corn 
and small cob, 70 lbs on the cob was allowed 
for all shrinkage. J. W. Sampson, a 
neighbor, allowed 68 lbs on cob for a lot to 
shell out 145 bushels ; it overrun 10 bushels 
the last of January, he bought it soon after 
harvest, and a number have spoken to me 


There is one item that Mr. E. forgot to 





where the pristine power of the people is 
absorbed by corporations, and the land is in 
the hands of the few, and the laws are made 
in the interests of usurers. What listless- 
ness, what luxury, what languor, what moral 
torpor, what benumbing imbecility! The 
first draws all towards it, the last repels en- 
terprise, more especially it trenches on the 
slightest filaments of its mercenary interests. 

If we, now, suppose a public meeting 
called to secure in the interests of the State, 
the protection of the forests at the head 
waters of the Connecticut, and to forbid the 
injection of the refuse of factories into the 
stream, its affluents and tributaries; like- 
wise to shut down on the fetid vomit of the 
glut and gorge of miasmatic sewers of cities, 
towns and villages; and stop the pollution 
too long tolerated of that once pellucid 
river; both the men of self-interest and 
those of corporations, while present at such 
an assembly, might be carried away by the 
magnetic influence of an enthusiastic convo- 
cation of men, and move with its spirit, ard 
re-echo its resolutions; yet, when the time 
came to convert its desires into statutes, 
might throw all their influence egainst its 
honest aim, so vital to our future. 

Then shall we approach these selhshly 
warped parties by showing the man of selt- 
interest that his garden would be the better 
for what he threw away, and the corpora- 
tion, that more can be made by saving what 
it wastes and say to cities that are prodigal 
scatterers of the most valuable fertilizing 
materials to husband them, or shall we ap- 
peal to them all as true bearted men, but 
drawn in the ruts of a bad system, and ask 
them all is it salutary, is it reasonable, is it 
right, the course yoa are pursuing? Do 
you wish to bring premature barrenness on 
the land and malaria into every household ? 

It is wise and desirable for the future 
well being of the State to appeal now to 
that secret innate sentiment of natural reli- 
gion, and to elevate it once more into an 
active power. Calling out as it does the 
nob‘er and more manly feelings which makes 
us realize that indeed a lovely river like the 
Connecticut isa sacred creature, designed 
to be always in secret correspondence with 
the great primal objects of the desires of 
mankind, as represented in their grand 
primal institutions. Therefore, let it be so 
reverenced, and let us so guard its pellucid 
flow, that neither the greedy interests of 
dam 5uilders, nor of too domineering manu- 
facturers, nor the lazy interests of cities 
shall be suffered to mar its primal grand 
beneficent intent. 

Let us resolve, then, to keep it forever 
pure, as when the first pioneer gazed upon 
its teeming bosom and its placid curves. 
Let us unite in decreeing that we will guard 
it from contamination by uses base that mar 
its generous design ; that we will see that it 
is protected throughout its long, swi't, 
silver-winding course, even from its song- 
ful outlet from Connecticut Lake, till it 
mingles with the surging billows of the 
Sound. 

Then may the wanderer, born upon its 
balmy banks, returning from his adventurous 
enterprises by sea or land to the pleasant 
home of his boyhood, like the Brahman be- 
holding the life-diffusing Ganges rushing 
from the gorges of the mountains mid the 
mists of the morning, greet its shining 
waters with a shout when he beholas it as 
in the days of yore, with clear, full volume 
and silver current undiminished, and its re- 
splendent mirror still unpolluted and un- 
dimmed. 


“and thas flow on for ever 

Sweet silver sparkling river, 

The parest stream tbat ever shone 

The sunlight’s flashing gems upon, 

As natare willed thy loveliness to flow, 

Te one golden dawn and catch the sunsets’ 
glow.” 


Agawam, Feb. 4. 


— Holland has been the largest pur 
chaser of American oleomargerine and has 
used it to such an extent in adulterating its 
butter that the reputation of the latter is 
ruined. 


Davin. 





ta The lar, sheep ranche in the 
world stele tote that in Dimnet and 


weed. 


and other ciops, owing to its contents o 


for phosphoric acid, potash and nitrogen 


where it can be collected in amount it wil 
pay for hauling. Mr. Murray, of New York 


“ORCHARD GRASS.” 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

In reply to your articles of the 17th on 
“Orchard Grass” and “ Pulverizing 
Plough,” I will state that I have had Or- 
chard Grass grow from one and one-half to 
five feet high. The hay 1s good if the grass 
is cut a little ahead or promptly on time; 
if not, it seems to grade with straw (rye at 
at that). Soil light, (no clay). Have 
grown the largest crops where there was the 
most manure and moisture. It will be 
found to do the best alone, or mixed with 
clover. When mixed with clover they will 
be ready to cut at the same time. Never 
had a second crop that would pay to cut 
when short of green feed for the stock. It 
makes good fall feed for the cattle. 

Pulverizing Plough.—A two horse plough 
has already been made that will accomplish 
the work better than any two or three pro- 
cesses now in use, nearly as you describe. 
Want of funds is the reason it has not been 
put upon the market. Both hay and plough 
can be seen here on the farm, and plough 
ordered by those who wish it. 

Yours respectfully, 


Exsrivce G. Howe, 
Linwood Farm. 


Millbury, Mass., Feb. 19, 1883. 








Ee Poultry Fnterest. 


THE DUST BATH. 


[American Pou try Journal | 

Those knowing the va:ue of the dust bath 
for fowls, summer and winter, consider it 
essential to successful pou'try keeping. 
And how few of our poultry keepers who 
give their fowls a chance to revel in a heap 
of loose earth, sand or ashes during their 
confinement in winter. 

The dust bath is to ord nature’s 
cleanser and renovater and is as necessary 
for cleansing the feathers of fowls from ver- 
min and effete matter as a cool pure water 
bath is to the person of cleanly habits. 
Poultry with free range in summer will 
be able to help themselves to a dust bath if 
they have to rollin the newly made flower 
or vegetable beds. With fowls in confine- 
ment the means and material must be sup- 

lied. A dry mass of fine sand or road 
Gust, fine loam or coal ashes willdo. This 
mass of dry material should be under a shed 
to protect it from rain in summer time, and 
in the sunniest corner of the hen house in 
winter. 
If we watch the habits of all wild game 
birds, we can see them in the open clearings 
and onthe country roade, at early sunrise, 
dusting themselves as rapidly as possible ; 
and if we give our domestic fowls a chance, 
we can see an instinctive desire in the young 
as well as the old to scratch, and pulverize 
the earth if in lumps, and will then adjust 
their feathers, and by the rapid action of 
their claws are enabled to dust thoroughly, 
and by shaking rid themselves of lice. The 
dust bath is made more effective by putting 
a handful or two of sulpbur and carbolic 
powder through the mass and mixing them 


together. ; 
—— 

tyr The State of Maine has forty-nine 

cheese factories, with an average of 107 

cows to each factory; sixty being the lowes 

and five hnndred the highest number. The 

The total product of the factorics was 





Webb cvunties, Texas, which pestures 
300,000 sheep, and is composed of 300,000 
acres. 





586,834 pounds of cheese, for which the 
ave price received was twelve and one- 


| half cents per pound, 


about their corn holding out in like manner. 


mention, the expense of putting up scare- 
crows, as the tendency of those articles are 
to stop crows from corn raising ; so likewise 
would his criticisms, if correct, be used for 
the purpose of stopping men from corn 
raising. From the last United States Agri- 
cultural Report I take a few extracts on sea 
It says, “At present along the New 
England coast the farmers find it of great 
value asa fertilizer when applied to corn 


nitrogen, potash and soda. A ton of ribbon 
kelp, in an air dry state, would be worth to 
the farmer, according to the average prices 


about $11, which shows that in localities 
informs the department that he has for some 
time been in the habit of preparing the rooh 


weeds in a palatable condition for use upon 
the table, and if this is a possibility, it does 


Greenbush P. O., Scituate, Mass., Feb. 19. 


MASS. AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


Twentieth Annual Report by Presi- 
dent Chadbourne, 


Value of the Enstitution and its Work. 


Gov. Butler Commends tt by Special 
Legislation. 


On Friday, Feb. 23, the day of the death of 
President Paul A. Chadbourne of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College, his annual report of 
that institution (the 20th) was presented to the 
Governor. It was presented to the Legislature, 
accompanied by a message from his excellency. 
The following is an abstract of the report: 

Since the last report was made important 
changes bave occurred among the officers of 
government and instraction in the college 
Edward C, Choate of Southborough has been 
chosen trustee in place of William Wheeler re- 
signed. Both of these gentlemen are graduates 
ot the college. The resignation of Hon. Levi 
Stockbridge, as president, has removed frem 
the college one who has been identified with it 
from the beginning, and who, by his long and 
successful labors here, has won for himself a 
hich position among the agriculturists and edu- 
cators of the country. His place was filled by 
the election of P. A. Chasibourne, late president 
of Williams College, and formerly president of 
this institution Mr. A. B. Bassett has been 
cailed to the chair of mathematics and physics, 
and is performing his work with marked skill 
and success. The chair of agriculture, lett 
vacant by the resignation of President Stock- 
bridge, has been temporarily filled in a very 
acceptable manner by Mr. John W. Clark. Dr. 
Manly Miles, furmeriy of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College, bas been elected to this chair, 
and commences bis instruction the present term. 
Mr. Clark will continue as associate instructor 
in agriculture, having care of the class work in 
the field. Mr. Robert W. Lyman of Belchertown, 
a graduate of the college, bas given instruction 
in rural law, and Dr. Edward Hitchcock, Jr., in 
elocution. The president has given instruction 
in entymology and mental philosophy. In the 
present year he 1s also to give instruction in 
geology. He also conducts religious worship 
on the Sabbath in the college chapel. The 
other departments of instruction remain as they 
were at the time of the last report. 


The Course of Study 


has been so far modified as to introduce more 
instruction in the structure ot the English Jan- 
guage, rhetoric and history. The study of 
French and German beretofore required has 
been made optional, and the time of recitations 
so arranged that each student can study both 
languages if he so elects. The work of the col- 
lege has been most effectually done. The im- 
provement of the students in their studies aod in 
ti at good order and gentlemanly deportment so 
desirable in college has been bigbiy satisfactory. 
While we could use to great advantage much 
larger means than we have, and should have 
the assistance of specialists in different depart- 
ments of science, which our limited means do 
not warrant us new in securing, we should be 
false to the best interests of the college, as well 
as ungrateful toward the nation and commoo- 
wealth, if we did not fairly recognize what they 
bave already done in making tbis college an 
efficient agency in the work of practical, liberal 
education. In seeking for more which is weed- 
ful we have perhaps too much lost sight of or 
kept from the public view what we now have. 
It fe certainly evident that the people of the state 
as a whole have not understood the provisions 
f here made for the education of the young men 

of Massachusetts. When committees from the 
Legislature and others have visited the institu- 
tion and become acquainted with its organizatien, 
its means of instruction and its actual work, the 
college has proved its own best advocate. 

The grant of land and lend scrip for founding 
* | agricultural colleges was made by the general 
government in 1862. Whatever mietaKkes may 
have been made in the orgaulzation and man- 
! agement of these institetions, no fault can be 
found with che bill under which they were 
founded. No branch of learning peculiar to the 
ald colleges was to be excluded; but the new 
colleges were to push on tothe practical appli- 
cation of the sciences they taugbt, and they were 
to train all students as defenders of their country. 





, 


Against Domestic Rebellion 

not seem too much to expect that they may 

be adapted to consumption by cattle.” 
Very respectfully yours, 


Cuas. O, ELums. 


or foreign invasion. Ia a word, they were to 
educate their students as men and as American 
citizens. The rank of the education given ts 
“liberal,” the term applied to the educatior 
given by the highest institutions then known. 
It was to be so broad as to fit men for the several 
pursuits of life. The object of these colleges 
was to obliterate the supposed superio ity of the 
su-called learned professions by securing a lib- 
eral, that is, the highest education, for those who 
chose industrial pursuits, thus lifting agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts from the plane of 
mere routine labor to the dignity of learned pro- 
fession, founded upon scientific knowledge, end 
allied to, or connected with, those branches of 
learning essential for a broad and generous cul- 
ture of the whole man. The college now bas 
3834 acres of land for farm, gardens, nurseries, 
etc. It has college buildings, laboratories, bo 

tanic museum, plant houses, gardens and nurse- 
ries, so that provision is made for the teaching 
of all the sciences that relate to the cultivation of 
the soi!, and these sciences are practically ap- 
plied to all the work of the farm, garden, vine- 

yard and orchard. The Durfee plant house and 

propagating houses afford practical instruction 

the year round. 


The Course of Study 


embraces the following topics: Lectures on 
health and habits of study, and general plan of 
the college work. Botany, structural and sys- 
tematic, sp2cial application to cultivated plan's, 
microscopy. Z ology, systematic, with special 
studies in entomology, agriculture, extending 
through the entire course of four years, study of 
soils, methods of working, fertilizers, drainine, 
farm implements, special crops, etc. Stock and 
dairy farming, with lectures on veterinary sci- 
ence, work on tarm under direction of profes- 
sor of agriculture six hours a week, horticulture, 
market gardening, arboriculture, care of nurse- 
ries, landscape gardening, work in nurseries, 
propagating houses, and vineyard done under 
direction of a préfessor of horticulture. Chem- 
istry, theoretical and practical work in lab- 
vratory, junior and senior years, under direc- 
tion of the professor of chemistry, geology and 
mineralogy, with special reference to agricul - 
ture, the origin of soils, location of artesian 
wells, etc. Military science and military drill, 
mathematics, algebra, geometry, trigonometry 
and its application, mechanics, physics and as- 
tronomy, English literature, rural law, French 
and German languages, and a Jarge number of 
cognate subjects. To the studies like botany, 
chemistry, agriculture and horticulture, the time 
and strength of the student are given. The 
course of study is so arranged that the students 
may be absent from college during the spring 
and summer and yet go on with their studies, 
The studies of the first and second terms of 
each year make a connected course, or one 
which the student can complete by a moderate 
amount of study, while absent in the summer. 
In addition to the college proper, the work 
of which henceforth will be mainly that of in- 
struction, the state has now established an ex- 
periment station, which will give to the 
student @ constant acquaintance with the meth- 
ods and results of agricultural experimenting 
under the direction of the most competent men 
the board of control can employ. 

The apparent income as shown by the treas- 
urer’s report is quite delusive. Several of the 
items given there represent the amount of 
business done by the farm and department of 
horticulture, rather than income for the 


Suppert of the Institution. 


The net income is very small, while the work 
of instruction in practical science is very great, 
much greater, than in an ordinary classical col- 
lege that has no special scientific department. 
Small classes require the same amount 
of instruction as large ones. The farm and 
department of horticulture are both subject to 
large expense in the care of roads, grounds, 
plant houses, etc., all of which must be kept in 
order for the credit of the institution and as a 
means of instruction in practical work. This 
special care and orsamentation of grounds is 
provided for in most institutions by special 
fund. However, this expense, which is very 
large, is charged to the department. They are 
thus ‘made accountable for expense that does not 
properly belong to them. This gives their 
produets an apparent cost which misrepresents 
the real state of the case. An attempt will be 
made to separate items of expense so that the 
real working of the farm and horticultural de- 
partment will be more clearly seen. We feel 
the need of larger funds for every department of 
college work. We must look to private indi- 
viduals, as well as to the state, for the aid the 
college must have to sustain and increase its 
efficiency and mahe it second to none in the 
facilities it offers. While money is given s0 
freely to educate men away from productive 
pursuits, it is certainly strange that in Massa 
chusetts not a dollar has yet been given b 
private benevolence tor the endowment of achair 
of instraction in the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, an institution founded to fit men to 
become intelligent producers in time of peace 
and efficient defenders of the state and union in 
time of war. When all the legisiators and cit!- 
zens understand the true state of the case, we & 
not think that the Massachusetts Agricaltura 
Collge will lack for funds or — 


The president next 
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Best Dyes Ever Made. 
ep FOR SILK, WOOL, OK COTTON. “Gs 

DRESSES, COATS, SCARFS, HOODS, 
YARN, sTOCKINGSs, CARPET RAGS, 
RIGBONS, FEATHERS, or any fbric or 
fancy article easily and perfectly colored to any 
evade. Black, Brows, Green, Blue, Seariet, 
Cardinal Red, Navy Blue, Seal Brown, Olive 
Green, Terra Cotte and 90 other best colors. 
Warranted Fast and Durable, Each package will 
color one to four Ibe. of goods, If you have rever 
used Dyes try these once. You will be delighted. 
fold by druggists, or send us 10 cents and any 
color wanted sent post-paid. 24 colored samples 
and aset of fancy cards sent for a 3c. stamp. 
W ELLA, RICHARDSON & CO., Berlingten, Vt. 


GOLD and SILVER PAINT. 


Bronze Paint. Artists’ Black. 
' Yor gilding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, 
Cha ers, and for all kinds of ornamental work - 
woual toany of the high priced kinds and only 
1 Acts. & package,at the druggists or post-paid from 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 
4p22-20.J-A.S-D.J.F-M 


‘HEART TROUBLES: 
ge-ONE IN THREE HAVE THEM-@a 


And think the Kidneys or Liverare at Fault. 


HYPERTROPHY, or oniargement ofthe 
Ventricies. / ‘ 
PERICARDITIS, or inflammation of the 
heart case. Heart I rome 
WATER in tho heart case. (Accompantes 
Drepey lee De aaa gelater,—«t acta prompély, 
SOFTENING of the Heart. (rery common) 
PALPITATION. aves’ J + ina eure remedy, 
ANCINA PECTORIS, or Neuraigia of the 
Heart. aree ’ a shows smmedeate roowlta, 
(WA StanTive Fact! Heart troubles in the aggre 
gaic are ly to consumption in fatality 
Pr. Gravee’ Heart Regulater is a specific. Price 
$1. per & six bottles for $1. by cxpresa. Send 
stamp foreminent ph n these diseases. 


aves’ Ileart Regulator has good record. 
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Remember This. 


If you are sick Hop Bitters will surely aid 
| when all else fails. 

It you are costive or dyspeptic, or are suffering 
from any other of the numerous diseases of the 
is your own fault if you 
remain 1!!, for Hop Bitters are a sovereign rem 


Nature in making you we 


stomach or boweis, it 


edv in all such complaints 





— All we can say is, it has been a long, cold, 
unrelenting winter. 

— Mr. Parnell replied to ex-Secretary Forster's 
insinuations in the House of Commons, and 
analyzed the evidence of the informer Carey 
denying a large portion of his statements. 

— A murderer in a Michigan jail died from 
terror, imagining the noise of a party in a 
neighboring house to proceed from a crowd that 
intended to lynch him. 

— The Yale and Harvard rowing men have, 
after a great deal of preliminary talk, concluded 
the arrangements for a boat race during the 
coming season. 

— In the sundry civil appropriation bill Pissed 
by the House, an d ¢ was adopted pro- 
hibiting the leasing or granting of any exclusive 
privileges in Yellowstone Park. 

— A member of the first star route jury ba¥ 
been indicted for receiving money to influence 
his actions as a juror. 

— The railroads centering in Cincinnati have 
all resumed operations with the subsidence of 
the floods. The lately inundated sections are 
reported to be cleaner than the others, having 
been thoroughly washed by the floods. 

— The heart and other vital parts of the late 
Pope Pius IX. have been placed in a marble urn. 

— The Germans have been returning the faver 
by sending money contributions for the relief of 
their brethren in the Ohio Valley, 

— The Orleans princes are to be deprived of 
their military posts, under the old Franch law. 

— Io bis sermon in the Poston Theatre, last Sun- 
dayeven ng,Robert Collyer said—“ Patrick Henry 
was good for little, except to catch a string of 
trout now and then, and that is about as poor a 
use a8 a& mancan cometo. But he married a 
bright, helpful woman, who persuaded him to 
study law, and he became one of the leaders of 
the nation. Such men as these are of the 
brighter sort, but they do not suspect their own 
powers. Their lives are like a cow path—all 
over the pasture, into the roads, and home again. 
But the new birth reveals their worth. 

— At the meeting of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, last Saturday, a committee 
was appointed to prepare resolutions on tbe 
death of President Chadbourne. 

— The First Parish of Brighton appropriately 
| celebrated its hundredth anniversary on Monday 
last. 

— We are told thatia New York city at the 
present time there are no fewer than eleven 
thousand liquor and beer saloons, which is at 
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World Moves, — Skill and Science 
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— The uncertainty ard apprehension in refer- 
ence to the tariff have without doubt had a 


— In the Congressional apprepriation bill 
t | Were items covering the salaries of two members 
who bad died b.fore they began service. It 
sounds rather remarkable to some to hea> that 
those items were stricken out. 

— fhe steamship Glamorgan, of the Warren 
line, of this city, was wrecked in mid ocean on 
the 16th of last month, having encountered a 
gale on the l4th. She carried no passengers. 
Her captain, second officer, and five other per, 
sons were lost. 

— The French Chamber of Deputies has voted 
un expression of confidence in the new ministry, 
by 275 majority. 

— Rev. Mr. Potter, formerly of Springfield, 
began his pastorate of the Dudley Street Bap- 

tist Cbarch in this city, last Sunday. 

— Mr. John Morley, the distinguished critic 
and essayist, as well as literary editor, bas been 
elected a member of the British House of Com- 
mone. 

— The funeral of President Chadbourne took 
place in Amherst, last Sunday. 

— More startling discoveries in relation t> the 
Irish conspiracy are promised soon. Six of the 
newly committed prisoners have expressed their 
willingness to become informers. 

— Tae President has accepted the resignation 
of Lieutenant Commander Gorringe of the navy. 

— This is the last week of Congress, and the 
opening of Spring. 

— The new comet discovered in the western 
sky excites much interest among astronomers. 

A concerted revoltin the Sing Sing prison 
isa new thing, and excites a good deal of inter- 
est. 

— Itis supposed that President David Davis 
resigned the pro tem. presidency of the Senate 
on the 31 of March in consequence of an intima- 





tion received from President Arthur that he 
does not intend to convene the Senate in special 


session on the 5th ef March. 
— Toe President bas transmitted to the Senate 
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LaDow’s Disk Harrow. 
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LaDew's Jointed Disk Marrow is ac. 
knowledged to be the most valuable farm implement 
ever produced. No other style of harrow can so 
perfectly prepare the ground for receiving seed. It 
does not merely scratch or tear up the soil, with a 
heavy, dead draft, like all other kinds of harrowe, 
the Revolving Disks easily cut into the soil, lift 
it from below to the surface, and thoroughly pul- 
verize every inch of it, leaving the land light and 
mellow. In many instances it can be used instead 
of a plow. 

No other kind of harrow can put in manure cqual 

~ - No other kind of harrow can cover seed equal 
it. 

_Thou ands in uve. Every one fully warranted. 

You will regret itif you do not secure the LaDow 

Disk Harrow in preference to any other k nd. 
Send for latest Descriptive Circular, to 


EVERETT & SMALL, 


SOUTH MARKET STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS., 

Sole manufactorers for the New England States. 
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~NEW AND USEFUL SHRUBB.” 
“The Best Method of Propagating.” 


BY WM. C. STRONG, 
[A paper read before the Mass. Horticultural So- 
ciety, Boston, Feb. 17, 1883.} 


Mr. Sitong mentioned first the Japancs 
maples of the polymorphum type, which may be 
properly classed as shrebs. There can be but 
ove opinion as to the exceeding beauty of many 
ofthem, The variety known as atrosdngwinewm 
purpureum is perbaps the best for our climate 
Bat it is greatly to be feared that none of these 
are likely to prove vigorous, though it is pro- 
bable they will withstand our winters jf they 
mature a healthy summer growth. The difi- 
culty is with our hot suns. On the estate of 
Mr. Hunnewell, whete they have the benefit ot 
sbelter and moisture, they seem to thrive, and 
are superiatively beautitul. But at Messrs. 
Parsons’ nursery in Flashing, where they bave 
been largely propagated, they do not get from 
the frames to the open ground to any extent. 
The genera! experionee is that they will require 
such carefal nursing as will unfit them for 
ordinary cultivation. 

Azalea mollis, also from Japan, might have 
been calied new here half adozen years ago. 
At the Arnold Arboretum it endures the winter 
quite as well asthe Ghent azaleas, and flowers 
superbly and promises to supersede them, the 
flowers being tiner in size and form. At the 
urboretum a large number of seedlines bave 
been raised, from which we may expect plants 
every way suited to our climate. Another 
Japanese sbrub is the Red Bud (Cercis Japonica) 
which differs from our American species in 
being much more dwart and flowering protusely 
when not more thana footin height, and the 
flowers are much larger and richer in color 
Mr. Strong here point d to specimens exhibited 
by him, cut froma bush placed inthe green- 
house six weeks ago. 

Many of the large class of evergreen shrubs 
known as Retinosporar, or Japan cypress, are 
quite hardy here it planted in soil ana position 
adapted to their wants. The heath-leaved 
variety (cricoides) is not hardy with the speaker, 
bat plumosa, plumosa aurea, squarrosa, Alif 
obtusa, usa nana, & ti loides 
endured im exposed positions. They are very 
diverse in form and foliage, and of great im- 
eortance for jawn decoration. Probably the 
golden plumosa and the silvery and dewy 
squarrosa would be chosenas most useful and 
contrasting. Tamariz plumosa, from Japan, 





Farm for Sale, 


In the east part of Southboro’, or 
* Pleasant Valley,” so called; one ite 7 
from O. C. RB. R. Depot; store of Wright 
Bros., and Baptist Church in Fayville, and two from 
Centre Depot, O. C. R High School, two 
Churches, and “ Centre Store ;" convenient to Ward 
school; almost within a stone’s throw of two Grist 
Mills; one Saw and planing Mill. About three miles 
from Framingham; same from Marlboro’, formerly 
known as the “ Jennison Farm.” 7 
Owing to illhealth, the subscriber now offers, for 
sale, this Farm, containing forty or fitty acres more 
or less, suitably divided inte Mowiag, Tillage and 
Wood and Sprout land. Nearly all the pasture land 
can be put under the plough. Not a rod of waste 
land upon the Farm. this soil is a deep loam with 
clay subsoil. There is no better land in Worcester 
county. The House is large, two-story, with L 
thirty feet long. painted and blinded. Said House 
contains thirteen rooms; convenieat for a large fam 
ily or summer boarders. Cellar under whole House, 
partly cemented. In cellar under the Lis a large 
se: copper boiler; on first floor above, are tro; ene 
copper, one iron. There are two barns, one 34x40 
with cemented cellar; the other a shade smaller. A 
large hen-hou-e nearly new, and other outbuildings. 
There is a never-failing well of soft water brought 
by aqueduct to House and Barn. Some five steps 
from L door is another lasting well with pump. The 
Spring in cow pasture was never known to fall. A 
large number and v«riety of apple trees, both early 
and late in full bearing; but mainly Baldwins. There 
are pears, peaches, quiuces, and other smaller fruit. 
A personal inspection will -how that the above de- 
Scripuon is not overdrawn. For further particulars 
inquire of DEXTER NEWTON, Fayviile, Mass., or 
the Subscriber, Fayville. 
R. GODDARD. 


mch3-4t 
For Sale or to Let, 


A FARM of 18 acres with small buildings, good 
water and fruit,ina good farming neighborhood. 
Also, to let, a smali house and garden, to a farmer 

of steady and industrious habits, «ith chance to 

work for the rent. Address &. @. Bex Ne. 23, 

Northboro, Mass. mch3—2t 


® a 
Farm for Sale in Groten, Mass. 
A Productive Village Farm of eightcen 
fh. res, directly opposite Lawrence Ac Si 


demy, with good cottage hous» and two 

tenement houses, all occupied, free of incumbrance. 
A mortgage for half purchase money taken if desired, 
Apply to W. ¢ 
caster, Mass 








A. WILBOURN, Executor, So. Lan- 
mch3 —4 


Trees, Vines, Roses. 


HOICEST NEW AND OLD KINDS—An un. 
/ surpassed stock, home growth, quality supe- 
rior, at lowest prices lnspection and « omparison 
invited. Catalogue free. 

; W.C. ATRONG, 
Nonantum Hill, Brighton, Mass. 





mcb3-7t 


LOW’S RELIABLE VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


‘aising New Varieties a Specialty. As the Origin- 
Ster ani firet tm reducer of the Eesex My- 
brid Squash and Essex Mybrid Tomate 
without exception the best varieties in cultivation), 
invite aif who want Seed Pure ani True to sead 
to headquarters. All seed by the pound sent Free 
of Pestage. Seed to Market Gardeners, who buy 


d more hardy and was certainly more 
erect and plume-like and richer in foliage than 
the previously known species, but ite hardiness 
is yet doubtful. Rosa , from Japan, 
gives several shades of color in the flowers, the 
dark red being perhaps the best. The flowers 
are single, and of much beauty when partly 
open. But the bush has great merit as a shrub, 
with very luxuriant, dark, rich green foliage, 
ind in winter is crowned with numerous scarlet 
seel vessels. It is a real acquisition. 

Cornus Siberica foliis albo-marginatis, prob- 
ab'y agarden variety, bas very distinct white 
variegation, with shades of pink,in clear con 
trast with vigorous green, giving a lively and 
very attractive appearance to the busb. It has 
the same scarlet wood for winter effect as the 
Cornus sanguinea, and is a very promising shrub. 
A new plum from Persia, called Pissardii, has 
attracted much attention at French exhibitions 
the pastseason. It is said to have “splendid 
foliage, of a blood-scarlet color, keeping so until 
the leaves fall in November, the wood being of a 
brilliant black.” It bas not yet been seen here, 
The essayist did not regard the Wetgelas with 
special favor, but the variety candida is pure 
white, anda decided improvement on Hortenvis 
nivea, and a realacquisition. Spiraea Thunbergis 
deserves general cultivation because of its grace 
ful habit and toliage, which is pretty enough 
or bouquets and table decorations. It bears a 
profusion of delicate white flowers, the first of 
the season. Spirea anefoliais the most pro- 
tuse flowering. The Golden elderis the most 
effective plant of this color. The Purple hazel 
is a strong contrast in dark color. The cut- 
leaved sumach ( Rhus laciniata) has very beau- 
tifal, airy, fern-like foliage. The variegated 
althwa is perhaps the best plant with white 
foliage. It is very vigorous and striking. The 
light, breezy, snow-white Ezochorda grandtflora 
and the Viburnum phcatum bave been frequent- 
ly mentioned in our discussions, but not oftener 
than they deserve. The panicled species of 
hydrangea is more upricht in growth and oi 
better foliage than the variety grandiflora, and 
many will prefer the light trusses of bloom to 
the grosser masses of grandifora The dwarf 
spruces, arbor vite; and other evergreen shrubs 
are of great value for lawn planting. A tropical, 
palm-like effect may be produced by cutting the 
iilantus to the ground and securing new shoots 
every season or two. ‘Ibe Parple beech is fine 
in color when kept as a shrab by the use of the 
knife, and Schwedleir’s and Reitenbach’s maples 
are even better. 

As to propagating shrubs, the natural method 
is by the seed, and itis the cheapest and also 
the slowest, and can only be used when we have 
seed bearing plants and can give the time. If 
we are in haste with a new kind, grafting upon 
strong, congenial stocks gives a gieat gain in 
tume. Ihe rarest evergreens are multiplied with 
great speed and facility by this process, It is 
only necessary to start the stocks in pots, and 
when the sap is fairly moving to side-graft the 
dormant scion, and then pack away in a shaded 
frame in the green house, kept moist with 
sphagnum, and in a few weeks a skilful work- 
man will show a large per cent. of well-estab- 
lished plants. Deciduous shrubs are seldom 
rraited, but oftener propagated from cuttings of 
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STOCK-BRI 





id are obi: 
Stockbridge, but the int: 


Guano for all crops, and especial) 
uality. 





lar 


mh tf 


gel posed » aD 
doubtful material. Pamphiet giving particulars, mailed free, 


sre therefore much surer to use than 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 


43 Chatham Street, Boston. 


to 
uction of these valaable 


DCE MANURES. 
— a 


The above cut illusttates how « large number of farmers have been able by the use of Stockbri 

Manures to “ bridge over”’ from poor crops to large crops, and so keep more stock, — 
manure, until many of them bave now outgrown their barn toom, 
Of course it is not entirely due to the use of the 
manures at a time when farmers were disgusted with fertil zers—awakened « new interest, and has 
a better system of farming. From that time these 
have taken the place of the expensive Peruvian 
Top Dressing, &c., not only inercasing the yield by greatly improving the 


and in turn make more 


out of doors. 


led to 


manures have steadily increased in favor until they 


for Potatoes, Corn, 
emember they are 


erior Fertilizers composed of 











SOLUBLE 





lower Bed. 


It is a complete manure, rich in 


PACIFIC GUANO: 


_ ANNUAL SALES, 60,000 TOXS. 
This old and reliable Fertilizer, which has been on the market for 
a years, is unsurpassed for use on Farm, Garden, La 
or 


wh, 
all the necessary 


elements. The Farmer who plants his crops, looking to the money 
they will return, finds that every dollar’s worth of 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC CUANO 


applied to the soil, repays its cost many times over. Try it, and be 


convinced. 


there is no local agent in your vicinity, address 


GLIDDEN & CURT 


Pamphlets, with testimonials, etc., forwarded free. 


If 


Is 
Gen’l Selling Agents, Boston, Mass. 





ern 


them 
every one who plan 


or in such variety, nor p 

te seeds or cuitivates the soil. 

wings, showing the tools at work amoug Onions, Beans, Cele: 
. Send your own address, and ten neighbors’ mow 


are an eq 
ublished so clear and full a Descriptive C: 
It is a beautiful 


JOSEPH BRECK & ONS, 51,52 and 53 North Marke 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and New Hampshire. 


——— 
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NEW 
SEED | 


OBERT & JAM 


ES FARQUHAR, 


GROWERS, IMPORTERS AND DEALERS. 


a9 South Market £treet, Boston, 


Invite a call from Farmers, Gardeners. &c., to examine their lar e stock o 
OME GROWN ind IMPORTED SEEDS, all New and Srirer. 


none are BETTER, "one CHEAPER. 
cal men enables us to offer THE BEST. Call or 


We test our 


Seeds and jong experience as practi- 
write for Catalogue. 


dt will pay you. 





All seed sent from my 
establishment warranted to be both fresh and true to name, 
so far, that should it prove otherwise, | agree to refill the 


order gratis. 


My collection of vegetable seed is 


one of 


sive to be found in any American cat 


nm, 
nes. 1 invite the patron 


g3 
lant my seed will 


es J. H. Cregor 


and on the farms of 
xe found my best acwvertise 
» Marbichead, Mass. 
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Catalogue 
and Prices of 





a * % « ~ 


PEDIGREE SEEDS 


D. LANDRETH & SONS pritabetrrin 


Sent Free to 
any Address. 








BRADLEY’S 


SU PER PHOSPHATE 


An artificfal fertilizer, to be both quick: in its 
effects and lasting in its results, must be a 
SUPERPHOSPHATE, for in this lies the 
fund 1 principle of cial fertihzers, the 
foundation of their manufacture being the diseovery 
of the process of manufacturing superphosphate 
from bone and caibone acid, The great superloriy 
of BRADLEY'’s sUuRPERPHOS.- 
PRATE over ail other fertilizers is due to its 
being a high grade superphosphat-, containing phos- 
phoric acid, nitrogen, potash and all other necessary 
elements of plant food, in sa 
materials found by the practi exoerience of 22 
years to be the best to meet the requirements of all 





crops. 

In distinction from “ special fertilizers,”’ adpated 
only for special ene, this Phosphate, containing ali 
the ingredients of plant-food in the dest and in 
ry vantities, ic a PERPE FrER.- 

SLEZEBR for all crops, and is eqaally well 
adapted for use with or without manire. 

Send for pamphlet, mailed free to any address. 


Bradley Fertilizer (o., 


mb3-llt Bosten, Mass. 


SPARROW’S 


EIiGcH GRAD EZE 


FERTILIZERS 


Show the High Vv 


Being very rich in plant food they are remarkable 
for maintaining a thrifty and heavy growth through. 
out the season. 

We invite investigation. Call and examine, or 
send for pamphlet. 


JUDSON & SPARROW, 


No. 38'Seuth Market &t., Beston, Mass: 
mb3-13t 


PA) cyte ated ck | 
Sse a geen i 


mh3 It 


Oliver Plows! 














In addition to the Oliver Chilled Plows, which 
have been so popular the past few years, we shall 
offer an 


OLIVER STEEL PLOW 


made in the same style a» the Chilled, but with a 
malleable standard. They are very light and strong 
and sold under the same warranty as the Chilled 
Plows. 


CASADAY SULKY PLOWS. 


Neo. 76 Chilled and Steel 


SWIVEL PLOWS 


Are Fally Warranted. 


WHITTEMORE BROS., 


Nos. 80 and 823 South Market St., 
mh3-tf BOSTON. 





STEARNS’ 
AMMONIATED 


BONE 
SUPER PHOSPHATE. 


ALWAYS STANDARD AND RELIABLE 


AND OF THE 


HIGHEST GRADE. 


Pays the Farmer better for the investment than 
any Fertilizer in the market. 

tr there is no local agent near you, send to us. 
For full information and tesiimonials from reliablc 
farmers who used tho Phosphate with excellent re- 
sults last season, address the macufacturers. 


STEARNS & COMPANY, 


FALL BIVER, MASS., and 
124 FRONT STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY 


For sale in Boston by C. H. THOMPSON & CO. 
Worcester, WILSON & HOLDEN. Springheld- 
JOSEPH MORGAN, and most points a Eng, 
ebl7-tf 


“DARLING’S 


PURE FINE BONE 


AND 


ANIMAL 


FERTILIZER, 


Made from Animal material and 
high grades of Chemicals, only. 





Send fer 


OUR NEW CIRCULAR OF 1883, 
which contains much valuable information. 


L. B. DARLING & CO,, 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


feb10.17 


| Creps, and Lew in Price. Fors 
| number of years, we have had al) ofthe 
| blood, bone and meat waste of the Brigh 
ton Abattoir, Boston, where about 100,000 
ca'tle, and 600,°CO sheep are slaughtered 
} annually. Our Phosphate, ocing compos- 
} ed of this animal matter, (which has actu 
ally come 0: t of the soil, and is now being 
| returned,) combined with potash and oth 
er chemicals, essential to plant growth, 
possesses, consequently, great crop-produ 
cin wer, civing larger and earlier crops, 
and better quality. Itis used in the hill 
t or drill,or broadcast, either alone or with | 
manure. Our Fertilizers, composed as 
they are, must give good satisfaction, and 
thai they do, is shown by the fact that we | 
are now selling 23, tons annually, as i 
against 1000 tons in 1876, and require two 
arge factories for their manufacture. Be 
tore buying, ii will pay you 10 see our Lo- }) 
al Agent, or send for pamphiet and prices. | 


gOWKER FERTILIZER CO 


feb .0-4f 





HOLSTEINS. 
350 PURE BRED 
Animals! 


The Largest and Choicest Importations 
ever brought te this country. #@~ Every animal se- 
jected by a member of the firm in person and all 
frem the deepest milking families. 11 will pay every 
bayer to see this herd before purchasing. #@~ Also 


ecYOrSOKLE Om THATS 


CLYDESDALE AND 
HAMBLETONIAN 

&@ Versoval inspection solicited. Catalogues on 
application. Mention this paper. 


SMITHS & POWELL, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Aecl6-14t 


JERSEY BULL 
FOR SALE. 
ba) 


ELKORNAHM J.1.B. 
4401, sired by Statesman 
J. H. B. 2407, Dam Dolly 
Hughes 2486- Dolly Hughes 


was imported by W. H.S. Hughes of New York 
July 1, 1870, and has a milk record of 48 hs per day. 
E'kornah is solid grey, full dara points, and is per 
fectly quiet and gentle. Enquire of 

CHAs. W. PARKER, 
Valley Farm, Framingham, 
where many of his get can be seen. feblT-f 


For Sale, 


A Large Breed fall BLOODED JER- 
SEY BULL, sired by 8S. Kk. Belmont, 
calved by Dame Lucy, Imported Stock 


of 8. R. Payson of Belmont, Mass. For 
erms and particulars address E. W. BUNNELL, 
| aremont, N. H. febl7.3t 











EBBS 


M 


from all varietics of Poultry, Circu 

Send 1c. for New Book on 

Uak Lane, Belchertown 
jan27-eow9t 


SPECIAL 


FEEDS 


For POULTRY 
And CATTLE. 


Animal Meal, or something to Make 
Hen; Lay, 


s made of fresh meat. fresh bone, dried and ground 
to a sweet meal, which fowls eat greedily, stimulat 
ing egg production, and a healthy condition. Trial 
bage, 15 ths., 50 cents . 30 ths., $1.00; 100 ths,, $2.75. 
ovker'’s Ground Oyster Shetle made 
from shells, thoroughly washed, and reduced to the 
proper size for feeding. This supplies the hme, and 
ix a substitute for bone, being cheaper. 46 ths. bags, 
30 cents; 100 ths., $1,00. 

Bowker's Bone Meal for Cattle, madc 
from carefully selected bone, reduced toa meal 
white, clean and perfectly sweet. Many farmers 
claim that the feeding of bone meal prevents abor 
tion in cows. If your cattle are gnawing boards or 
old boots, it 18 an indication that they reqmre bone 
to mect a want of their system. 10%. Bad, 50 cents; 
100 ths. $3 00. 

Circulars, giviog particulars in full, mailed free. 
Address 


BOWKER FERTILIZER COMPANY, 


43 Chatham Street, BOSTON. 


nov25-t1 


lare free. 
Pouitry. 





A. J. CHILD & CO., 
Manufacturers’ Agents for 


LINSEED AND COTTON SEED MEAL. 


ATES OF FREIGHT QUOTED and guaran 
teed to all Eastern pots. Carrespondence 
solicited from car-load buyer-. Address 

A. FT. CHILTED «& CO... 
jan6.13t sT. LOUIS, MO. 


IRGINIA FARMS & MILLS 
For Sale and Exchange. tr Write 
SE EAN a ou: Biichmowd, tingiula 
a atin 
Sawing Made Easy 
With the Monarch Lightning Saw ! 


n Sent on 30 Days 
Test Trial. 


~) EZ 
— = 
A boy 16 years old can saw logs fast and easy. MILFs 
Murr rites. ‘‘Am much pleased with 
y NG SAW. | sawed off'a 
or sawing logs into suitable 


« 
f inbor end money. et Trial. 
Illustrated Catalogue, Free. F s $ ANTES. 
Meption this paper. Address, MONARCH LIGHTNING 
6aW CO., 163 Randolph Street, Chicago, LiL 





a report (rem the Secretary of State in regard to 
an agreement said to have been made between 
the ministers of the United States and other 
countries now serving at Lima and Peru, to 
bring about peace between Lima and Peru. 

— The Manhattan Insurance Company of 
New York is said to have been found rotten to 
the core. 

— The inlet of the Milwaukee water works 
bas been clogged ,with ice, so that the reservoir 
has been reduced to balfa day's supply, threat- 
ening a water famine for the ci'y. 

— Good observations of the new comet, called 
the Brooks comet, bave been had at the Harvard 
» | ODservatory. 

— White willow is recommended by Mr. Leon. 
ard Hodges, who superintended the plantirg of 
trees along the St. Paul and Manitoba Railroad, 
who 1s also to have charge of the same work on 

| the Northern Pacific. He said it is the cheapest 
and bardiest tree for such planting, and thata 
fence of it will grow to an average of twelve feet 
in four years trom the time of p'aating the cut, 


~ FERTILIZERS. 


) be! the Report of the Agricultural Department o 
North Carolina for the years 1877, 1878, 1879 and 
1880, the average commercial value of Fertilizers 
was $34 63 per ton; the price paid by the consumer 
was $40.91. Weare prepared to furnish the pure 


Menhaden Cuano, 
treated with sulphuric acid, which renders it a solu- 
ble fertilizer, f. 0. b. on cars or vessel, in bulk for 
) $25 per ton, or in bags for $28 perton. G. A. Liebig 
- of Baltimore, the recognized authority in valuation 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. of fertilizers in the United States, puts their value at 


Implements, ; 
HO Mm sy co $43.06 per ton; being a saving tothe consumer by 
E. c. L ES ,Agts- th ¢ f our fertilizer of over $20 per ton. 
be 


67 CLINTON STREET, BOS For particulars and samples address 
Jos co., 


febl8 28teow je Overton. mK. INSIDE ROUTE. 
SOUTH 


R 0 Ss E S OW YOUR CLOVER AND TIMOTHY |, 
AND 


WITH THE } ] } ( Ht 
tl weer. 
CHOICEST VARIETIES. STRONGEST PLANTS. 


! Express train leaves Boston & Arovidence R. R. 
i Special to Plan’ f 


Oreeice Sy iuameee excepted — i P. M. o 
IT WILL PAY you ickets and Staterooms secured at Company office, 
Nid Useoer sth and Cotharine Stss Phietelpain, 


214 Washington street, cor. State, and at Boston & 
mh3-4teow 


in quantity, at Special Rutes. Seed Potatoes, | sott wood. The cuttings are taken ia July or 
Cheice Cabbage and Onton Seed Special- | Aug.s!, when the wood isin a half macure state, 
Li BEeavurTiructy ILtustaTep CATALOGUE SENT | ind putinto boxes having two or three inches 
a = ALL. oth LOW, Seedman, | of soil at the bottom and an inch or two of fine 
Essex, Eesex Co., Mase mar3—7teow | sand at the top. Ie close, shaded frames, with 
a slight ttom heat, the cuttings will root 
I enling emperor freely and be strong enough to pack away dur- 
have this season the finest | ing the winter. In spring they should be planted 

out, and will make stocky plants by autumn. 
A cheaper mode, and effectual for many 
sbrubs, is to cat the hard wood into proper 
lengths in au‘umn; then bury itin dry soil in 
open ground in bundles, bottom ends upward, 
NO. READING, MASS. | .nelteriog with boards to keep from rain and se- |* | 
This advertisement will uot appear next week ; cut | vere treezing and thawing. In the early — _ 
tout. mh3-1t plant tirmly in carefully prepared garden soil. 
= : ———_—_—_—————————————— | A large per cent of most varieties will make a 
vigorous growth. For those who cultivate plants 
U S M Al ™ in greenbouses the easiest method is to take cut 

® ° ings of the soft wood in February, March or 
R.E. Gi. JONES may be consulted free (by) apr.J, These root readily in an ordioary propa- we have received many 
mail) on all diseases. No matter what your] — 


disease is, no matter how long you have been sick, gating bed, and are ready to turn out into the TESTIMONIALS 


on James River, Va., in a North 
ern settlement. L)lustrated Cir- 


FARM cular free. J. F. MANCHA, 


Claremont, Virginia. feb\7-13t 


can now grasp a fortune 0 
tit worth $10 tree Address E. G 
RIDEOUT @ CO., 10 Barclay St., N.Y 


$5 to $20 per day at home. Samples worth ¢5iree. 


Address Stinson & Co. Portlaad, Me jan2 


BRONCHITIS. 

LINLMENT will posi- 

tively these diseases, and will cure nine 

. Information that will save many lives, 

_ moment. Prevention ig 


The nov! l-y 


Vegetables. Best 


ymatoes, ib. 
». Berm’da, gt 

















ALL “THE YEAR’ ROUND 
— Mm 





SIDE NURSERY, inciuding th 
new and standard varieties. Cat- 
alogues sent free. 


Cc. 8. PRATT, 
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SAPOTATO! 


A others’ int 
less they are valuable, 
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3 
MICHIGAN WHEELBARROW SEEDER. 
0 


for circular describing latest improvements. 
MASON GIBBS, Homer, Calboun Co., M 


feb10-8t 

















i : ‘ 
> aioe have tried, Give A a| ‘pen ground in May to make strong plants by ustifying ur, we think, 
A gh eer sone it, Write him a state. | fall. Those who raise roses for winter cut flowers - in saying that our New 
ment of your cas, enclosing stamp for reply. Price | find this method the most satisfactory. The es- e FERCUSON : at nee 
for course of medicine reasonable, within the yo sayist has been trying an experimen* in tecding THE CR ERY . = pricy a Providence R. R. Station 
ofall. Can refer to hundreds he has cured. Do»'t) canings with a solution of cow manure just as EAM CE by mail, per a ar ON. Ace 

5. G. JONES pe es : J. W. RICHARDSON. Agent, Boston. 
delay. Address at once, E. G. JONES, M Oey € | the callus is forming, and is convinced that it in- BUREAU = . pound,7 5c. by freight om Age " 
Dale, R. I. een inces the throwing out of strong, healthy roots, =: 


A. A. FOLSOM, Supt. B. & P. I ily 23-tf 
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Vegetables. 


Snowflake.+-+ 
| petons, bol. 
4| Beans, white— 
0| Medium, ba. * 
Pea, bush. 
Squashes,cwt— 
| ubbard . 


0 

»0 vy — 
uinces 

é | Pheies, boi—10 
Cucumber. 
Limes...- 
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LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND, 


Isat 
For all these Painful omplaintaand Weaknesses 
*° common tc our best female pepulation, 


«/ 


Lgl 
i 





A Modicine for Woman. “Have nted by a Woman, 
Prepared by a Woman. 

~«@ Gron'eat Medical Discovery & ace the Dawn of Hiatory, 

CW'lt revives the drooping corates and 

Bonizes the organic fu gives « 


step, restores t : 


asticity and 
atural lust 
n the palo cheek of 


esa to t 
re tothe 


woman the fresh 
— and early summer time. 
Sicians Use it and Prescribe It Freely -@e 
aintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
4 stimulant, and rolieves weakness of the stomach 
at feel.ng of bearing down 
e, is always permanently cured hy its use. 
For the cure of Kidney Complaints of cither sex 
thie Compound |* unsurpassed. 

LYDIA F. PINKHAM'’S BLOOD PURIFIFR 
bd radicate every vestige of Humors from the 
m and « tone and strength to the system, of 
man woman or child. Insist cn Shaving it. 

Beth the Compound and Blood Purifier are prepared 
at Sand 2 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass. Price of 
either, $1. Six bottles for $i. Sent by mail in the form 
Of pila, oF of lozenges, on rv ceipt of price, $1 per box 
for either, Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of 
inquiry. Enclose Sct. stamp. Send for pamphlet. 
LV ay oe be without LYDIA EB PINKHAM'S 
nd torpidity of the liver. 2 wee - 

aa Sold by all Druggists.-GB 
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O0000000000 
This plaster is abso- 
lutely the beat ever 
made, combining 
the virtues of hops PLASTER 
with gums balsams and extracts. Its power ts won. 
derfui in curing diseases where « ther ; lasters sim- 
ply relieve. Crick in the Rack and Neck, Pain in 
the Side or Limbs, Sti Joints and Muscles, Kidney 
Troubles, Rhe umatiem, Neuralgia, Bore Chest 
Affections of the Heart and Liver, and all pains or 
aches in any part cured instantly by the Hop Plaster, 
CW" Try it. Price 3 conta Sold by all druggists. 


LAME Hop Paster Co.. Manufactarers, 
Mailed on reccipt of price. 


Carrer, Hares & HAWLEY, 
e©00000 , 


veral Agenta, Boston, 
BRERRKEKEXS = 


990000000 
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Commonwealih of Massachusetts. 


Middlesex, ss. Probate ( 

To the Heirs-at-Law, next of kin, and all oth ay 
sons interested in the estate of SARAT MURPHY 
late of Lincoln, in said ( ounty, deceased greet ° 

HEREAS, a certain instrument pur 


au-<cowy 


ing 
PUrporting to 


be the last will andtestament of said deceased . 
*| goed in my lie. L advise every sick ledy to take 


has been presented to said Court, f 


“amentary may be issued to him 


Y tatate. 
ou are hereb 
to be he 


AS id at Cambridge, in said County of Mid. 


: » 00 the fourth Tuesday of March ne 

@elock tog ‘Mareh next, at nine 

has s hesinet the same, show cause, if any you 
Ang said petitioner is heret , 

c. ~ I by directed to give 
b week: nite, thereot, by publishing this citation fan 
» for three successive weeks, in the news 
Son jessachen tts Ploughman, printed “at 
fore Ae : oes pubtcntion to be two days at least, 
p ane GEORGE M. BRLOKS, Esquir>, Judge 
im the Aare this twenty-seven h day of February 
three 2° one thousand eight hundred and eigh: . 
Woks. J. H. TYLER, Kegister. 


E 1 ‘ or Probat 
ILLIAM R. DUDLEY, who prays that letied 
the execut 
named, and that he may be exemp [from aivies 
ey or sureties on his bond purusaat to said will | 


tings. 

— The present week bas been an extremely 
critical one for tne entire region along the banks 
of the Mississippi below Cairo. The people liv 
ing along the lower Mississippi made extensive 
preparations to confine the waters within bounds 
and to escape in case they were overtaken by the 
rise. 

—According to Bradstreet’s report, co‘ton pick- 
ing ended generally on January Ist., and on the 
15th of February the planters had about ten per 
ecnt. of their crop on band. The weather for the 
next crop is reported to be generally bad, while 
the financial condition of the planters is much 
improved. 

— The Hour advises girs who would have 
and keep good complexions to wash their faces 
with water almost boiling. And so should al! 
women who do not want wrinkles. The writer 
says that she (or he) is over fifty, and is without 
a wrinkle so far, which she ascribesto having 
washed her face night and morning with “very, 
very hot water.” The theory is that hot water 
tightens the skin and prevents it from wrinkling. 

— A San Francisco paper describes the United 
States sub-treasury in that city as “‘ a little batch 
of brick and iron, dumped down in a narrow 
space fac ng on a mere alley, and about as large 
and showy as @ respectable junk shop;” yet in 
its vaults are bags containing gold and silv.r 
piled bigh, twenty millions of the former, and 
fourteen and a half mi:lions of the Igtter, with 
eight millions more in paper currency. 

John Swinton said in a recent lecture,— 
“ What an enlargiog and elevating study is His- 
tory! How picturesque are its shows, how grand 
its vistas, how interesting its chief actors, how 
awful its warnings, how surprising the features 
and forces that are developed before our eyer, 
as we watch the rise and tall of nations, the 
pitcbing and tossing of mankind.” 

— The past year, says the London Engineer, 
has been one of unusual prosperity for the ocean 
steam trade between Eogland and America. 
Vessels like the Alaska earned from ninety to 
one hundred thousand dollars each voyage, 
one-half of which is profit. 

— Henry Conscience, the Belgian novelist, is 
at the point of death from cancer in the stomach. 
He was celebrated as far back as 1840, when his 
novels created almost as great a sensation in Bele 
gium as the Waveriey Novels of Scott did at the 
time of their publication in England. They were 
illustra‘ions of rural life and character. 

— It is Italian Opera season in Boston just 
now, in spite of the scdson of Lent, and the 
town is in ecstasies of delight over it. 

— The salary list of Massachusetts is not 
heavy, as the number of individuals paid more 
than $1000 is but 283, of whom 140 receive less 
than $1500 salary. 

— Wioter went out celd and biting, laying a 
final li¢ht coverlid of snow on the earth early on 


the last day. We are glad to call the month by 
any o.ber than a wintry name. 


“ FEMALE COMPLAINTS.” 

Dr. R. V. Prerce, Batfalo, N. Y.: Dear Sir— 

I write to tell you what your “ Favorite Pre- 
scription” bas done for me. I bad been a great 
sufferer from female complaints, especially 
“dracging-down,” for over six years, during 
muchof the time unable to work. I pid out 
hundreds of dollars without any benefit till I 
took three bottles of the * Favouri:e Prescrip- 

| tion,” and 1 never had anytbing do me so much 





Mas. Emitty Ruoaps, McBrides, Mich. 





— It seems that in Paris, at the auction mart‘ 
|J*wels do not greatly appreciate in value because 


y cited to appear ata Probate Court | “hey have been worn by a famous actress. 


THE DEAD CANNOT BE RAISED, 

nor if your lungs are badly wasted away can 
you be cur d hy the ase of Dr. Pierce’s “ Gold 
}~ Medical Discovery.” It is, however, un- 
eque led as a tonic, alterative, and nu'rit ve, and 
readily cures the most obstinste cases of bron- 
chitis, coughs, colds. and incipient consumption, 
far surpessing in «fficacy cod liver oil. S-rd 
two stamps for D-. Pieree’s pamphlet on Con 
sump'ion aod Kindred Aff ctions. Address 
Woxp’s Dispensary MEDICAL AssociaTION, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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HAS BEEN PROVED 
The SUREST CURE for 
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such as pain 
is unsurpassed, 





Tdneys, Liver and B 





all 
43 SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. Price $1. 
D si3 


“ Mr. Ethan Lawrence, my towns-man,” says Dr 
Philip C. Ballou, of Monkton, Vt.,‘* was bloated 
The skin of his legs shone like 
Apr. 20-82. 


from kidney disease. 


glass. Kidney-Wort cured him. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


“ Tell my brother soldiers,” writes J. C. Power, of 
Trenton, Ill., “ and all others, too, that Kidney-Wort 
cured my 20 years liver disorders. Publish it 
please, in St. Louis Globe- Democrat.” 


FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF|. 
CONSTIPATION. 


No other disease is so prevalent in this coun- 
as Constipation, and no has 
the 








remedy will overcome it. 
distressing com. 


PILES. 


Liver and 





Anotber Bank Cashier escapes. George H. Horst 
Cash’r ef Myerstown (('a.) Bauk, said, recently: 
“ Kidney-Wort cured my bleeding piles.” 


JT HE GREAT CURE 
_ AHEUMATISM 


As it is for all VER AND BOW arts C 
KIDNEYS,LIVE F 
3 cdesnass Go epetem of Ge poison 


ony es MOUSANDS OF CASES 

Sloe te worst forme OP OE ter ible disease] 
Jhave been quickly relieved, and in short time) 
3 PERFECTLY CURED. 
S| PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 

io can be 


KIDNEY-WORT 


“Kidney-Wort has given immediate relief, in 
many cases of rhoumatism, falling under my notice.’ 
—Dr. Philip C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. Apr. 2082. 

“I never found even retief, from rheumatism and 
kidney troubles tillI used Kidaey-Wort. Now 
I'm well.”—David M. Hutter, Hartford, Wise. 

aug26-ly 











f more substance than we can get in pure sand. 
Mr. Strong concluded with a few words in 
favor of a more general use of shrubs for the 
adornment of suburban bomes. They are pe u- 
liarly adapted to give the best effects at the least 
cost and with permanent results. There is no 
danger that they ‘vill grow upto shut ont the 
sunlight aad views from our dwellings. Many of 
the coarse-grow ng kiods are not in keeping with 
highly cultivated estates, but may be used in les- 
conspicuous positions and for wind-breakers. 
But there is left a long list of kinds suited to the 
most cultivated positions; the difficulty will bo 
in making judicious selections. However mach 
we may prize the flowering quality of shrubs, 
we must remember that this is shown in most 
cases for only a week or ten daysin the year, 
and we desire something more than this brief en 
joyment. It is true we bave some shrubs which 
flower at periods of scarcity, like tbe clethra and 
hy irangeas in Augustand the althwas in Sep- 
tember, and which would therefore be indispens- 
able for that quality alone. The rose also is an 
example of such superlative beauty in bloom 
that it can well afford to stake its reputation upon 
this one point. Still, it remains true, as a rule, 
that we must seek for effect in form, and for 
grace and luxuriance in foliage, as giving more 
enjoyment in the aggregate than flowers in their 
»riet period. We must study to harmonize and 
heighten the effect of color, form and size. We 
have a greatly increased range of color, from the 
white of the cornus and althwas,and golden of 
the elder and spirwa, and of evergreens the reti- 
nospora, arbor vite and yew, the vivid green of 
the Forsythia, to the dark shades of berberry 
and hazel, What combinations of lightand shade 
may be made with these materials! Again, we 
have great variety in size and character of 
crowth, from the most delicate evergreens to the 
rugose vigor of the Japan rose. What striking 
effects may bs produced when these are used in 
harmony with each other and with their sur- 
roundings! Judicious planting is a great art, but 
it is an art which insures a great and permanent 
reward. 
Mr. Strong’s paver was listened to with much 
interest, and applauded at the close. In the dis- 
cussion which ‘ollowed, ex-Presidenat C. M. 
Hovey, while agreeing generally with the essay- 
ist, differed in regard to the value of the weigelas, 
He praised the brilliant gelden yellow flowers of 
the Forsythia suspensa, which contrast beauti- 
fully with other early flowers. There are many 
good old shrubs which we should not neglect, 
and many new ones which have no particular 


asis also a black variety of purpurea. He was 
surprised that the essayist had not mentioned 
the method of propagating by layers. Modern 
invention has brought out new methods of graft- 
ing. Thus the new wiserias, which when intro- 
duced sold ata guinea a plant, were graft-d on 
the roots of other varieties. 


Battie Creex, Micu , Jan. 31, 1879. 
GENTLEMEN —Having been afflicted fora num- 
ber of years with indigestion and general debil- 
ity, by the advice of my doctor I used Hop 
Bitters, and most say they afforded me almost 
instant relief. Iam glad to be able to testify in 

their behalf. 7 Tuos. G. Knox. 
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— It simply appears to be a gang of murderers 
who are on trial in Dublin, who pretend to be 
working for Irish independence. 


Ga Stop that cough, by the use of Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral—the best specific ever kuown 
for all diseases of the throat and lungs. It will 
soothe the rough feeling in your throat, give the 
voca! organs flexibility and vitality, and enable 
you to breathe and speak clearly. 





“ BUCHUPAIBA.” 


Quick, complete cure, all annoying Kidney, 
ensee and Urinary Diseases. $1. Druggists. 
mehll-y 





SKINNY MEN. 
** Wells’ Health Renewer”™ restores health and 
rigor, cures Dyspepsia, Impotence, Sexual Debility* 
8 webll. 


Wanted, 


TUDENTS in Tele; 





one dollar. 
RAPH CO., 
Boston, Mass. 
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PRICE & KNICKERBOCKER, 


STATE STREET, ALBANY, N. ¥- 
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feb10-17t 


our request by mail. 
Ties and 1 2 10 gal. cans. 


MISROSCOPICAL DISCOVERY. ~ 
THATCHER'S 


Orange Butter Color 
Is so concentrated and 80 per- 
fect in shade that it is economy 
” and a satisfaction to use it. We 
want no cash that our goods do not merit. The 
most emphatic testimonials from the proprietors of 
large creameries and dairies full of solid facts await 
Put up in 1, 4 4 10 oz. bot- 

Every package warranted 
to satisfy the consumer and keep in any latitude for 

ears without deterioration. 

Btatee and Canada, who will give to each purchaser 

acopy of the New Guipe Bc 

4 how to selecta milch cow 

over 50 fine illustrations; or send us 15c for a copy. 
H. D. Thatcher & Co., Propr’s, Potedam, N. 


Sold by Dealers in 25 
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cubator made. 


Beston. 


EW SEEDS 


For the purpose of promoting pro- 
gressive agriculture, we desire to pro- 
cure stoeks of Seed of all new and improved varie- 
cially Pure Seed Corn and other 
‘ew Varieties should have their character- 
istics fixed by a course of five years or more of care- 
fal selection and breeding. 
will please send sample, , ‘ 
marked apon the package, and write carefai descrip- 
istory, to 

sStBLEY 
Rechester, N. ¥., and Chicago, Lil. 


with hi 
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ECLIPSE INCUBATOR, 


Warranted to be fully cqual to representation. The 
most perfect self-regulatiog, and most durable ine 
Send for circular to 
THE ECLIPSE INCUBATOR CO., T 

Rex 309 Waltham, Mas«., 
Orte 6% Devonshire Street, 


Any person having such 


jes 
jally to Market 
D. M. FERRY 
jan6.13¢ 


320 ACRES FREE 


—IN THE— 


Devils Lake, Turtle Mountain 
And Mouse River Country, 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


Tributary to the United States Land Office at 


Grand Forks, Dakota, 


SECTIONAL MAP and FULL particulars 
mailed FIRES to avy address by 


H. C. DAVIS, 


Assistant General Passenger Agent, 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba R. R 


febl7-4t ST PAUL, MINN. 


Farm to Let, 


Situated in Billerica; will be rented on 

favorable terms to a satisfactory tenant. 

Good buildings; house entirely new. 

For particulars address Box 3161, BostonP. O., 

or apply to D. JUDKINS, 
febhe-tt Billerica, Mass. 


Farm Wanted! 

To hire with privilege of buying at end 
wm. one gett not more than 4 or 60 acres. * 
Must land, and have gocd 
buildings, and plenty of good water. Must be near 
Churches and Schools, and not more than 30 miles 
from Boston. Address, giving full description of 
soil, and how many acres of weod, pasture and til 
lage. 


Also size of house, barn, etc., to H. H. 
O. Box 1424, Montreal, Canada. 








feb%2t 


FARM FOR SALE, 
IN SOUTHBOROUGH, MASS. 
The homestead of the late can Oe 





Brewer, deceased, situated it the east- 

erly part of Southboro’ on the road from 
Fayville to Framingham. 

The Farm contains about 60 acres of land, includ- 
ing Tillage, Mowing and Pasture. It has kept 7 
Cows and 2 Horses the year round, and there has 
been 4 to 5 tons of Hay sold yearly from the place. 
Produces about 175 barrels of merchantable apples 
and 1,000 bushels of cider apples in bearing year. 
Milk taken at the door. out one snd one-half 
miles from Stores, Post Office, Charch and Depot. 
One-half mile from School. A branch of the 
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Treatize on the Rose.70 po. elegant!y Ulustrated— fi 
WE DINCEE & CONARD CO. 
West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 
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choice, 
for 


Sadbary river runs through the Farm. Large two- 
story House containing 11 rooms; wood shed con- 
nected ; all painted and blinded and 10 thorough re- 
pair. Cemented cellar. Good water in both House 
and Barn. Barn 50x36, with Carriage house con- 
nected; excellent cellar. The place must be sold 
this Spring, as the widow is left alone and cannot 
car it on. For further particulars inquire of 
DEXTER NEWTON, Fayvil'e, Mass., or of the sub- 
scriber on the premises. AUGUSTA E. BREWER, 
Executrixz. 

Southboro’, Feb. 12th, 1883. feblT-4t 


For Sale or to Let. 


A Farm containing about 40 acres; 

bs and half House with L, painted and 

blinded. Shop story and one-half; extra 
Barn, 50 by 40, with cellar under the whole. 
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Wanted. 


N AMERICAN MAN and WIFE wanta chance 
A to take charge of a Dairy 
first of April for one year or more; 
hly experienced in stock and farm- 
milk; the wife a firstrat- butter 
the best of references, if 


woe eee= TRE 


we offer the 
Fruit and in -4 
A Cata 


NX. 


° Root cellars. Barn already fitted for 
Milk business. Hen bouse and yards situated inthe 
westerly part of Woburn, known as Durenville ; 24 
miles from Woburn Centre, which is about to be in- 
corporated asacity, and 2) miles from Lexington 


Centre. 

About eight acres of pasture; 5 of wood; the 
balance well divided in upland and low land; new 
under a high state of cultivation; upland especially 
adapted to early or late vegetab e+, and the low land 
to hay or potatoes; aa extra handsome crop raised 
last year. Three never failing springs of water. 
Water in barn, also in y-y- 

Eleven head of cattle five horses kept on the 
place for the last four years. Pr'ce $4500.00. 





arm or a Milk 
ever grown, 
eral off All the 
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New York, 


L. R. CAMP. febSeowst ~ GEE 


Bellingham, Mass. 


SMALL FRUITS!! 
See re eal win ose 
ROE 


A pertion can remain on mor gage. 

For particulars inquire of last occupant of 54 years, 
now at yt Street, East Somerville, and owner 
we aren “ss G. W. DUREN, 


Woburn Centre, Mass. 
Possession given any time. feblo-4t 
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W. G, KIMBE 
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radical cure. 
PSY or PALLIN 


HERS, Keene, N. H. 
please. FRE. 
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DER If you love Bare Flowers 
choicest only, address 
RO It will astonish ac 
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GLORIOLOS. 


labor, greatly increases stiffness, 
ivory like surface and polish; makes 
easy, prevents blistering, 
saclear white and prevents ¢ 
colored 5. 


dressing the 


DRAPER 


d 103 Milk St., 
novi8-tf Boston, Mass. 





Ask your Grocer for it 


HIS article when eombined with starc', saves 
roduces an 
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EL PROTECTOR CO,, 





Wheat, 
Wheat Screenings, 
Barley, 
Buckwheat, 
Mixed Feed, 
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Oyster Shells, 
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PLYMOUTH ROCK, BRAHMA and WHITE 
LEGHORN EGGS, for setting. 

Try Us Oncs. C. @. BROCK WAYT4& CO. 
dec23-13t 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 





Third Annual Scries of Tours to 


COLORADO 
' CALIFORNIA, 


Leaving Berton, April Sth, 12th and 
26th. AGRAND TRIP OF 509 DAYS, 
Over different Pacific Coast Routes Going and kKe- 
turning, with Numerous Stops oe Be Way and Side 
Excurmons. NEARE 10,000 MILES 
OF PLEASURE TRAVEL through the Great 
West, Kansas, Colorade, New Mexice, 
Arizona, California, (6 Days at Los Angeles, 
5 Days at the Hotel del Monte, Monterey, and 16 
Days at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco), Neva. 
da, Utah Wromieg, Nebraska, Eic., Etc. 
Incidental Trip 'o THE YOSEMATE VAL- 
LEY AND BIG TREES. 
The Tickets Returning are good for 90 days. 
g@@ Send or call for deseriptive prog: amme of 80 
s, which give fa!) particulars. 
_ 4 W. RAYMOND, 
febl7-3t 


240 Washington Street, Boston. — 
NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND R. R. 
Resumption of the Favorite 


Transfer Steamer Maryland 


ROUTE, 


SUNDAY, February 18, 1883, 


TO 
PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, 
WASHINGTON, FLORIDA, 
and the SOUTH. 


diately with 





Charleston, 6.50 A 


depot at Washin, 
MAGNIFICEN 
BOS1ION and WASHINGTON without change. 
West, via Penn. R. R. 
THE LATEST TRAIN FROM NEW YORK 
leaves Grand Central Depo 11.35 P. 


t at 
days, for Boston, via N. Y.& N. E.R. R 


“NORWICH LINE. 


neiVGeD DO" YORK. 


ue in New York, 7.0) A. M.; con- 
necting with trains for Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Returning, 


08 P. M.; 
, 10.30 A. M.; Jack. 
sonville, 6.00 P. M.—only 46 1-2 hours from Boston, 
with bat one change of cars, aud that inthe same 
‘on. 
PULLMAN CARS BETWEEN 
Connections made at Philadelphia with trains 
M. week 


Retarn- 
ing leaves Boston at9 A.M. With Drawing Room 


The New Steamer CATY OF WORCES- 
Steamboat Bagrems train leaves Boston at 6.30 P. 
M 


steamer leaves P.er 40, 


FAA LT’ S 
Vegetable Sicilian 


HAIR RENEWER 


was the first preparation perfect/y adapted to cure 
diseases of the scalp, and the first successful re- 
storer of faded or gray hair to its natural color, 
growth, and youthful beauty. It has had many 
imitators, but none have so fully met all the re- 
quirements needful for the proper treatment of 
the hairand scalp. HALL’s HAIR RENEWER has 
steadily grown in favor, and spread its fame and 
usefulness to every quarter of the globe. its un- 
paralleled success can be attributed to but one 
cause: the entire fulfilment of its promises. 

The proprietors have often been surprised at the 
receipt of orders from remote countries, where 
they had never made an effort for its introduction. 

The use for a short time of HALL’s HAIR 
RENEWER wonderfully improves the personal 
appearance, It cleanses the scalp from all im- 
purities, cures all humors, fuver, and dryness, 
and thus prevents baldness. It stimulates the 
weakened glands, and enables them to push for- 
ward a new and vigorous growth. The effects of 
this article are not transient, like those of alco- 
holic preparations, but remain a long time, which 
makes its use a matter of economy. 


BUCKINGHAM'S DYE 


FOR THE 


WHISKERS 


Will change the beard to a natural brown, or 
black, as desired. It produces a permanent color 
that will not wash away. Consisting of a single 
preparation, it is applied without trouble, 


PREPARED BY 


R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N.H. 


Sold by all Dealers in Medicines. 

4 New (1883) Chromo Carde, no 2 alike, with 
name, 10c., postpaid. GEO. I. REED & CO., 

Nassau, N. Y. jan]3-16t 


TRY 
BISHOP SOULE’S LINIMENT, 


ET MAS PERFECTLY CURED 


SCIATICA 


after twelve physicians had pronounced the case in- 

urable. It will cure Raeumatiem, Neunaiota, 
Lame Back, &c., after all else has failed. Sold by 
Druggists. dec2z3-cow St 


» HHS N,V, SINGERS 23, 
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‘ 1 test trial-plan when desired 
MAPPY HOME ORGANS! 4 sete 
Reeds, 1/ stops, Mechanical Sub Base 
§ Octave coupler, 2 knee 
stool and $1 book, ONLY 
sent on test trial-plan if desired, Blegant 
case, magnificent tone, durable in«id: 
and out. Circular, with testimonials, 

free. Ask @. PAYNE & ©O. 
47 Third Avenue, Chicago, IIL 
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DYKE'S BEARD ELIXIR 
Pores beveriant Mustachs, Whir 
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se asmpersior. A. Ly OMITH & O0., Sole Agt’s, Palatine, IL. 
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CONSUMPTION. 
ha sease ; by its ure 


ve @ positive remedy forthe above du 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of beng ceapding 
have beencurec Indeed, so strong is my faith ‘n oReny 
that I willsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, tog ther with a VAL 
VABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer, Give Ex- 
P, ©. address, DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 16 Pearl 8t., N. ¥. 
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York, at 4.3° P. M., « 
—_ Londen at 4.00 A. M., arriv- 


&» 
ton street, corner 0 
Summer street, Boston. 
Station, feet TON, Jn, A.C. KENDALL, 


ral Mavager. 
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Office, 322 Washing- 
N. E.R. A 


Gen. Pass. Agent. 


@2 a Week, $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
utfit free. Address: Taruz & Co., Auguste, Me. 
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MASSACHUSETIS PLO 
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WHITTIER AND THE EAGLE 
TREES. 


{Sarah Orne Jowett, in Harpe:'s for Mareh.) 
Great pines that watch the river g0 
Down to the sea all night, all cay, 
Firm-rooted near i's ebd and flow, 
Bowing their beads to winds at pley 
Strong-limbed and proud, they silent stand, 
And waich the mountains far away, 
And watch the miles of farming land, 
And hear the charch bells tolling slow. 


They see the men in dis‘ant fields 
Follow the furrows of the plow; 

Chey count the loads the harvest yields, 
They fight the storms with cvery bow; 
Beating the wild winds bick again, 

The April sunshine cheers them now ; 
They eager drink the warm spring rain, 
Nor dread the spear the | ghining wields. 


High in the branches clings the nest 

Phe great birds build from year to year; 
And thouch they fy from east to west, 
Some fostinct kceps this eyrie dear 

To their flerce bearts; apd now their eyes 
Glare down at me with rage and fear; 
They stare at me with wild surprise, 
Where high in air they strong winged rest. 


Companionship of birds and trees! 

The years have proved your friendship strong; 
You share cach other's memories, 

rhe river's secret and its song, 

And legends of the country-side; 

The cagies take their journeys long, 

The great trees wait ia noble pride 

For messages from hills and seas. 


I hear a story that you t.!! 

In idleness of summer days; 

A singer that the world knows we 

To you again in boybood strays; 
Within the stillness of your shade 

He rests where flickering sanlight plays, 
And sees the nests the eagles made, 
Aad wonders at the distant bel! 

His keen eyes watch the forest growth, 
The rabbii’s fear, the thrushes’ flight; 
He loiters glad!y, nothing loath 

To be alone at fall of night. 

The woodland things around bim taught 
Their secrets ia the evening light, 
Whispering some wisdom to bis thought 
Known to the pines and cagles both 


Was it the birds who early told 

The dreaming boy that he would win 

A poet's crown instead of gol 

That he would fight a nation’s sin? 

On eagle wings of song would gain 

A place that few might enter in, 

And keep bis life without a stain 
Through many years, yet not grow old? 


And he sbal! be what few men are, 
Said all the pine 
His thought shal! find an unseen star; 
He shall our treasured legends know ; 
His words wil! give the way-worn rest 
Like this cool shade our branches throw; 
He, lifted like oar loftiest crest, 

Shall watch his country near and far. 


-trees, whispering low; 





| Ladies’ Department. 


all seated at the table d’hote of a fashion- 
able hotel in Venice. “ We,” means my 
father, mother, sister, and self. The two 
former are long since departed this life. 
My sister, a young lady travelling for edu- 
cational purposes, or as old John Dickens 
would have said, “to consolidate her mod- 
ern languages and music,” is now a wife and 
mother. 1 had just finished my terms at 
Oxford, end as we all fancied we should 
benefit by a cliange of air ana scens, we set 
out for a twelvemonth’s continental tour. 
In due season we reached Venice, where | 
overheard the remark which suggested the 
heading of the present article. Our vis-a 
vis was an English clergyman, with his 
family, who we then met for the first time 
on our travels, The eldest daughter glanc- 
ing stealthily at her opposite neighbor, and 
with difficulty repressing a smile, whispered 
audibly enough in her father’s ear: “ What 
a strange looking young man that is facing 
us.” Hereupon paterfamilias, putting his 


quizzing glass to his eye, and staring aelib- 
remark, ex- 
claimed emphatically: “he is indeed an odd 


erately at the object of bis 


” 


looking fellow! 


The victim of these unflattering observa- 


tions was myself! I have always been what 


a cockney would call “a rum un to look at.” 
Perhaps no other definition would su't,me 
I am not strictly speaking “ The 


as well. 
Ugly Man,”—neither am | “The Lean Man,’ 
“The Fat Man, * The Short Man,” or “ The 
Tall Man.” My features, are individually 
neither plain nor unprepossessing. Yet the 
ensemble—ah, there is the rub! 
a screw loose somewhere! 
the shoe pinches. 
been confined toa general peculiarity of 
appearance, | should certainly have kept 
my own counsel, and so to speak, consumed 
my own smoke with the pipe of a philoso 
pher. But it was far mors than this. He- 
reditary predisposition had bequeathed to 
me a threefold idiosyncracy. Speech, person 
and nervous organization were atike out of 
tune. The carly consciousness of these 
failings rendered me, from childhood shy, 
and sensitive to a degree, which more 
healthily-constituted persons could scarc.ly 
even imagine: asl grew to boyhood and 
youth these feelings became more intensified 
and when I had reached my eighteenth year 
{ was literal!y unable to frequent places of 
public resort and amusement, or even to 
enjoy a quiet daily walk, without under. 
going positive torture. My friends failed 
not to misjudge me, and attributed to me, 
most unjustly, @ morose and misanthropical 
disposition. | was thus, by a sort of fatal. 
ity, deprived of the natural s*mpathies and 
counsel of those who were nearest and dear. 


Figuratively, 


esttome. In due season my school days, | 


which had been hourly torture to me, 
whecher in class-room or play-ground, came 
ta an end. Impelled by natural ambition 
and complving with the wishes of my parents 
I boldly resolved to risk the ordealjof a uni- 
versity life, with a faint hope — Heaven 
save the mark ! — of eventually embracing 
the clerical profession. So I entered my 
name at a college, and in due time pre- 
sented myself for matriculation. Ales! my 
@mour propre wes destined, at the outset, 
to be rudely shaken. (Chancing to encoun. 
ter, beneath the gateway of my 
merry group of my fellow gownmen, one ot 
them, eyeing me askance, audibly expressed 
a hope, that “ that odd-looking fellow didn't 
intend to come there!” ‘This was no flat- 
tering welcome, on the part of Alma Mater 
t@ one 80 sensitive and seif conscious as 
myself, 

But worse still was to follow. While 
undergoing the preliminary examination 
in the college hali—of hich, in point ot 
scholarship, I had little dread — one of my 
fellow-freshmen remarked to his neigi.bor : 
“Good heavens! did you ever see such a 
phiz!” ‘this plunged the iron more deeply 
still inte my sore and stricken soul. It cap- 
ped the climax, as it were. Within less 
than a week | was forced to leave my col- 
lege, and renounce all the fond and vain 
hopes which my friends and myself had 
built on my university career. 

1 now became desperate and threw my- 
self into various forms of solitary and un- 
social dissipation. Having inherited from 
a distant relative a small legacy to enable 
me to follow some liberal career, I squan- 
dered away the whole capital, on attaining 
my majority with insane recklessness. 
Having tt.us reduced myself to the condition 
of the penniless prodigal, I gratefully 
accepted the offer of acccmpanying my fam. 
ily abroad. 

Byron tells us that foreign travel is the 
strongest mental stimulous next to ambi- 


tion, Notwithstanding my repeated failures 
and disappointments, I now clung to this 


last forlorn hope of ridding myself, by 
strong effort, seconded by novel and strik- 


ing scenes of the incubus of s¢lf unconscious- 
. —_ per- 
adopting various 
modes of dress which t fancied most suita- 
ble for the purpose, regardless of fashion or 
expense, so long asl stili had the family 
I studied my impertect 
in my room 
and before my glass, fanoying myself a 
comedian preparing for his debut, or an M. 
To com- 
experienced 
de- 
abnormal symptoms and who 
spectac] 
For what added to my ccnfeslon, wes tha 
fact, that whenever people chanced to look 
at me, the nervous twitching and scared 
expression of my eye naturally attracted 
and caused them to stare 
urpose : 
my fatality still clung to me a I 
indeed grew stronger and 
the severe training of 
exercises, But its inher- 


ness. I endeavored to counteract my 
sonal deficiencies 


purse to resort to, 
enunciation, for hours together, 


P. rehearsing his maiden speech. 
bat my shyness, I consulted an 
medical practitioner, 
scribed m 
secommended me to try colored 


to whom I fully 


their attention, 
the - But it was all to no 
went. My voice 


mre under 
my Demosthenic 


There is 


But had my misfortunes 


college, a} 


ent effects became proportionally more 
marked and cflensive. My green or blue 
goggles—for | tried every variety and shade 
of color — only served to metamoi phose 
my queer looking phis into an exquisite 
mode! for a carnival mask. 

To give one {illustration among a hundred. 
One summer's evening we were all standing 
on the terrace of the far-famed Righi above 
the Lake of Lucerne, watching the sunset. 
For a single half hour of rapture the com- 
bined influences of the glorious panorama 
completely absorbed the sense of my pain- 
tul subjectivity, Ah! “could I but have 
kept my spirit to that flight!” But my de- 
mon was at my elbow. Not long after, 
happened tobe walking up and down the 
now deserted plateau, with my sister, ¢x- 
patiating on the beauty of the surrounding 
landscape. Suddenly we were overtaken 
by two young Englishmen, tourists like our- 
selves, whom we had not hitherto taken 
notice of. As they passed by, one of them 
exclaimed to bis companion in @ sort of 
stage-whisper, “By Jove! now we have 
seen something worth looking at. For the 
Ife of me I could’nt keep my eyes off that 
odd-looking fellow’s tace all the time we 
were supposed to be watching the sunset. 
Ina single moment all the sweet and teving 
influences of that divine vision faded out 
of my mind. I can suggest no better com 
parison than that of a man suddenly waked 
out of a dream of paradise by the scathing 
scoft of a Mephistopheles. Again I felt 
myself under the ban of my fellow-creatutes! 
Again doubted of Heaven and humanity ! 

Reader ! pity and pardon me! for I in- 
vent nothing, but am telling a plain unvar- 
nished tale—‘ an o’er true story.” 

On our return to England, I had to mourn 
the loss ofan affectionate mother, who died 
almost heart broken at the failure of all the 
hopes she had built on her fiist born, and, 
was generally supposed, her favorite child. 
Henceforward, | resolved to bury myself 
in my books, and turn my back, once for all 
on a world which had hitherto greeted me 
only with contempt and ridicule. For a 
year or two I steadfastly adhered to this 
plan, when it was temporarily suspended by 
one of those mysterious chances which occa- 
sionally befall the most unobtrusive and 
secluded of lives. So with myself. 1 meade 
an acquaintance, quite accidentally, with a 
young lady of personal attractions, and yet 
more remarkable talents. Circumstances 
brought us much together; and I soon be- 
gan for the first time in my life, to realize 
the tender passion, Strange to say the 
feeling was reciprocated: and with the con- 
sent at least, if not approbation of our mu- 
tual families, a day was fixed for our union. 
But whether through accident or a dispen- 
sation of Providence an unexpected hitch 
occured at the eleventh hour. Suspicions 
were awakened of a loose screw somewhere. 
And, finally, [ was compelled, by stress of 
clreumstances, to make a clean breast of it, 
and the engagement was amicably termi- 
nated. I only add that this lady eminently 
fitted by her talents to shine in ths social 
sphere, subsequently made a worldly and 
petter-assorted marriage, and is now the 
mother of a numerous family. 

Relapsing once more into solitude and 
silence, I pursured my favorite studies, to 
the detriment of my physical health, hither 
to excellent. The doctors unluckily pre- 
scribed stimulants, and with the unlooked 
| for resuits, that 1, who, up to my thirtieth 
year, had been remarkably absteminous, 
and indeed a water-drinker, during the 
| earlier part of my life, now speedily became 
|a confirmed tippler, not to say an “ habit- 
ual drunkard!” 1 do not attempt selt- 
justificalion, nor dare I al ege moral irre- 
sponsibiiity. I can only plead extenuating 
circumstances. All 1 can affirm is that an 
abnormal nervous organization, from the 
very outset of this new phase of my life, 
found instant and inexpressible relief from 
copious alcoholic liations. Rather, per- 
haps, it was the substitution of one phase of 
temporary insanity, for another. Alas! how 
often and how fatally have | practically par- 
odied the Shakesperian aphorism: “ There's 
a pleasure in [alcoholic] madness none but 
alcoholic] madmen know!” My constitu- 
tion gradually gave way, until a chronic 
state of nervous exaltation was finali 
capped by asmart fit of delirium tremens. 
Providentially rallying out of the jaws of 
death, | made repeated vows of abstemious- 
ness, and even abstinence. But I was 
continually relapsing. The latter stages 
were even worse than the former. I lost all 
relish for study, and spent days and weeks 
in a lethargic state verging on moral paral- 
ysis. It was neither the dreamy paradise 
of the lotus eater, nor even the ecstatic hai- 
lucinations of the opium eater, in the earlier 
stages of his fatal indulgence. Rather did 
[ experience that chronic sense of conscious 
del rium and of almost of demoniacal posses- 
sion which is said to haunt the victim of 
opium in the latter stages of his progress. 

One by one all my friends had “ cut” him 
whom they considered the “ disgrace of the 
family.” I found myself alone in the world. 
My married sister residing in the south of 
France, had throughout maintained an 
affeetionate and sympathetic conrespondence 
with her erring brother, and now kindly 
urged me to spend awinter season under 
+} her roof, I accepted gratefull y; and, thanks 
to her watchful influence regained for a 
while the mastery over my passion. But 
after a brief spell of reform we were again 
torced to separate for fear of pubiic scandal 
and a bad example to the household. 

The slopes of the Maritime Alps, it is 
well known, abound in health resorts for 
summer tourists, So soon, then, as I found 
myselfonce more cast adrift I resolved on 
seeking out the most remote and least 
trequented of these mountain fastnesses. 
l'here it was my fixed purpose to put a sure, 
and as l hoped speedy finishing stroke to a 
useless and humiliating existence. In short 
I had deliberately determined on _perpetra- 
ting alcoholic suicide. On the extreme 
trontiers of France and Piedmont perched 
| seven thousend feet above the sea levei: lies 
|& narrow plateau, or mountain ledge, 
commanding an extensive and almost un- 
rivalled prospect. ‘The place takes its name 
of Notre Dame de la Fenetre from a window 
| like aperture in an overhanging mountain, 
| which & pious tradition attributes to the 

miraculous passage of the Blessed Virgin, 
bearing the infant Jesusin her arms. On 
the side of her resting place, below this 
mountain, a chapel has been erected conse- 
crated to the cult of the Madonna. It 
attracts thousands of pilgrims from the 
distant towns and villages both of France 
jand Italy, on the 15th of August, the 
Festa of the Assumption. Here is also a 
modest but comfortable auberge, for the 
accommodation of the numerous tourists 
who visit this romantic and salubrious spot 
during the brief summer season. 

_ [took up my abode in this little hostelry, 
in the month of July, 18—, with the full ex- 
pectation of ending my days there, and at 
no distant date. Meanwhile, I held dog- 
gedly aloof from all intercourse, save with 
the rough, but kindly and honest folks who 
supplied my daily nee ls. But to no purpose 
did Linvoke death. I covld neither live nor 
die. At last, strangely enough, a sudden re- 
vulsion of feeling took possession of me, 
Hope, as it were, even against hope, seemed 
to revive me. Again I hankered after life, 
and aspired to a more normal existence, 

Reader, do you believe in presentim-nts? 
Hitherto I had been a scectic, and proud of 
my scepticism, in all matters savoring of 
spiritual or extra-material agency. But nat- 
ural instinct will revenge itself from time to 
time upon even the most stubborn of unbe- 
lievers. In a moment I felt a victim to cre- 
dulity: L felt a vague, but none the less 
positive assurance of some event about to 
befall me which was destined to change the 
current of my whole life. Of its precise 
nature [ had not even a glimpse, but it was 
a strange fancy connected with hopefulness 
rather than misgiving. Did I not already 
know the worst? Surely any change, no 
matter what, must be welcome to me! Nev- 
ertheless at the outset I strove to stifle it as 
the promptings of a childish superstition ; or 
yet more probably, a symptom of mental de- 
terioration, perhaps, even of brain-softening. 
Despite all my efforts it would whisper in my 
ear, like a still small voice, day and night. 

One morning I woke with this idea more 
vividly impressed on my mind than ever; 
and, at alate hour, as usual, rose and dressed 
for my solitary midday meal, I heard 
strange voices in the adjoining room, and 
clearly distinguished the unwonted accents 
of my native tongue. Two English ladies 
had bespoken rvoma for a week’s stay. Only 
afew days had elapsed since such an an- 
nouncement would have failed to awaken the 
faintest interest in my mind. The case was 
otherwise now. I felt a sudden craving for 
congenial intercourse with my unknown fel- 
low-country-women. 

To brace my nerves for the interview I 
drank more deeply than usual, but the ex- 
citement of an anticipation secured to me the 
full possession of all my faculties, I entered 
the salon ; the two ladies, seated at the open 
window, were silently admiring the pros- 
pect. in a foreign land in general, and in 
an ont-of-the-world place like that in which 
I was now staying in particular, the sight of 
® tellow-countryman is welcome. ithin 
half an hour we were on terms of cordial in- 
timacy. The two ladies stood in the rela 
tion of aunt and nivce. ‘The former, though 
somewhat advanced in life, was still a comely 
dame. The years of the latter could barely 
have reached a quarter of a century. With- 
out any pretensions to regulur uty of 
features Sylvia, for such was her name, was 
undeniably prepossessing, and an intellect. 
ual and amiable type of countenance proved 
® faithful index to her moral and mental 











| 








1| my whole past life. I spoke the trath, the 


qualities. Both were evidently women of 
culture and refinement. ‘ 

On this memorable evening, which marked 
a new epoch in the lives of two of the party, 
the truth of the adage, “In vino veritas, 
was strikingly exemplified. In the course 
of conversation my companions exp 8 
natural though .well-bred curiosity to learn 
the motives which could have prompted an 
educated Englishman, like myself, to seek a 
living tomb in these. mountain solitudes. 
My heart, which “ had a0 lo borne the 
burden of its silent seal, burned within me, 
and I spoke its secret sorrows unreservedly. 
Little by little I unfolded the sad story of 


whole truth, nothing but the truth, And my 
confidence was amply repaid by the rapt at- 
tention and unaffected sympathy of my lis- 
teners. Nor did l omit a timid reference to 
that foreshadewing of a coming 
crisisin my life which had lately taken so 
mysterious a hold of my imagination, To 
my surprise they as less incredulity 
than | anticipated. Each, in turn, narrated 
some Startling atory of a kindied character, 
drawn4rom personal experience or founded 
on the testimony of reliable friends and ac- 
quaintances, in proof of the credibility of 
presentiments in general. Not till a late 
hour in the evening did we part company, 
with the mutual promise to meet early next 
morning for a stroll before breakfast. 

I do not pretend to explain the phenome- 
non, but that night I went to bed, for the 
first time in ten years, without my usual 
“night-cap.” Yet there s'ood the fatal nar- 
cotic by my bedside, powerful enough to 
plunge most men into a Lethean torpor of 
twenty-four hours duration, but which had 
only the eect of drugging my over-excited 
brain for a couple of hours, disturbed repose 
at the most. Neither can I claim the merit 
of resisting the tempter. I simply forgot it. 
It was as if some good ange! had spread an 
invisible wing around me, and my evil genius 
had momentarily departed. 

Next morning I awoke early and more re- 
freshed than was my wont. None of us 
failed to keep our appointed tryst. Gentle 
reader,as I cannot impart to you my own 
eyes wherewithal to see the incredible fact; 
so shall I not complain of your hardness ot 
heart if you withhold your belief from my 
bare assertion. Yet a wise man cnce said: 
“I believe it because it is incredible.” For 
ten long years hadI never once dispensed 
with my “ stirrup-cup ” on rising of a morn- 
ing; and yet it isa fact that my oblivion of 
the previous evening was repeated on this 
very morning. | left my morning draught, 
my “ pick-me-up,” untouched on my dress- 
ing table and sallied forth with a brisk step 
and smiling face to meet my fair companions. 


progenitors catch them in fagranti! Sires, 
mothers, and aunts combine toa 
sacrilege, and the noise of the punishment 
often sets the whole menagerie »gog. 
have seen ashe-macaque jamming her bant- 
ling up against the wall and extracting from 


visitor, t with ali the crumbs and 
scraps the lit'le one had gleaned from the 
floor, and then adding outrage to injury by 
effing the victim’s ears.—[From “ Queer 
Phases of Animal Life,” by Dr. Oswavo, in 
Popular Science Monthly for March. 








SLIDING DOWN HILL. 


(Mary E. Wilkins, in Wide Awake.) 
There is ice on the bill, harrab, hurrah! 
We can slide quite down to the pasture bar 
Where the cows at night, in the simmer weather, 
Would stand a-waiting and lowlog together. 

“ Tie your tippet closer, Joho,” 

That was what their mother said; 

* All of you put mittins on— 

‘Lhe broom will answer for a sled 


They bad never a sled, but dragged in its room, 
Just as gayly, bebind them, the worn kitchea- 
broom ; 
Johr, Sammy and Tom, and their sweet little 
sister, 
While her cheeks cherry-red, where the winds 
had kissed her. 
“You can wateh, sis, that’s enough,” 
That was what her brothers said; 
“ Keep your hands warm in your muff— 
G ris can’t slide without a sled!” 


“Oh, where in the world is there aught so nice 
As to s! de down the pasture-hill oa the ice? 
Quite down to the bar, sis, see we are going, 
Where the cows each night in summer stood 
lowing.” 
“Te I were a boy, like you,” 


This is what their sister said 
Watching as they downward flew, 
“T would make agirl &@ sled!” 


THE “OLD MAID” OF 
TO-DAY. 


The “old maid,” as she has appeared on 
comic valen.ines, or furnished a subject for 
the exercise of much thin wit, has commonly 
been assigned to one of two classes. If to 
the semi-mental, she was usually dejected, 
with one or two limp curls at either side of 
a simpering face, a breast-pin made from the 
hair of a departed lover, and with a general 





[ had again literally forgotten my temporary 

remedy—my chromo poison! Nay, more! | 
encouraged by the unobtrusive but ever- | 
remedy sympathy of my now constant com- | 
panions, I never once elapsed into my former 
habits of excess during the whole of the en- 
suing week. Having the house entirely to 
ourseives, for the season was now far ad- 
vanced, we naturally became inseparables. 
Together we enjoyed our daily walks and 
excursions, shared the same meals, helé our 
long and ever more sympathetic and confi- 
dential tete-a-tete ina snug corner of the 
public sitting-room. It caused none of us 
the least surprise wien, at the week's end, 
we felt as if we had never been strangers 
to each other. 

To one of us, at least, the idea of parting, 
perhaps forever, became almos* insupporta. | 
ble. Forgetting my former presentiment, I 
had now become a prey to the daily incubus 
of an impending farewell. Yet I was not in 
love. Long since had I taught myself the 





affectation of girlishness in her dress and 
manner. She was excessively timid in 
the matter of mice and dark holes, and 
looked upon any and every man with awe and 
admiration, seeing in each one a possible or 
probable lover. In short, what a bright but 
| irreverent friend calls a “‘clinger.” 

If she was assigned to the strong minded 
class (I use the term in its popular accept- 
ance), she was tall and angular, wore her 
hair twisted fiercely in a tight little knob, 
scorned useless adornments of her person, 
and divided her time between driving child- 
ren and animals from her premises, and slan- 
dering her neighbors, her hand against every 
man, and every man’s hand against her. 

Now either the pictures were at fault, or 
the types have passed away, for the old maid 
of to-day is quite another person. In the 
first place she is not sentimental. Indeed, | 
do not know but she leans in the opposite 
direction, being rather cool and practical 
However that may be, neither is she a man 





bitter lesson that celibacy, in its dreariest 
aspects and phases, was my preordained lot. | 
I was more than what society calls “ a detri- 


Such, at least, was the stern judgment which 
my self-scrutinizing conscience had finally 
and irrevocably pronounced against myself. 
My morbid sensitiveness and quick self-con- 
sciousness had, as it were, branded me, to 
my own eyes, with the stigma—thbe bitter 
brow-mark—of a social Cain. But the eyes 
of love are preverbially bandaged, or rather 
love beholds its object through colored 
spectacles, 

The last evening had arrived that we were 
to spend together, and | proposed a farewell 
visit to the Lake of the Col, a favorite place 
of resort for tourists. A brief half-hour’s 
walk from the auberge brought us thither. 
Never was a more lovely autumnal evening ! 
All three sat down silently on the shore, side 
by side. Noone uttered a word for some 
minutes; each of us thought the more. A 
little shower had fallen a little while before, 
and the distant mountain range was still 
spanned by the faint arch of a rainbow. We 
looked long at it and at each other alter- 
nately and speechlessly. ‘he stillness at 
last became oppressive, for there is a silence 
which, like darkness, may be felt! The spell 
was broken by Sylvia. 

— beautiful is yonder rainbow!” she 
said. 

“Yes,” I murmured, half unconsciously ; 
“and just as yonder brilliant arch meits 
away into the dusk of the gloaming, so shall 
the brightest hues of my present life fade 
again into the outer darkness of the past.” 

“Yet,” she whispered, edging uncon- 
sciously nearer to me, “ there is a beautiful 
old Greek fable which represents Lris as the 
chosen messenger of the gods to mankind, 
the divine harbinger of hope and love.” 

The last monosyllable fluttered a iittle, I 
thought, on her lip, and caused me instinc- 
tively to raise my face to hers. She slightly 
changed color, and in that single glance I 
read the oracle of a woman's eye. Yet, ever 
then, my conscience smote me, and I shrank 
and recoiled from accepting the full inter. 
pretation. Involuntarily 1 clasped her hand, 
and passionately exclaimed : 

“Sylvia! would to Heaven we had never 
met or met never more to part. Nature has 


graces of mind and person—whereas I—O 
God!” I cried, in an outburst of passior. and 
resentment against my fate, “ why hast Thou 
made me thus, and cursed me with the 


presence and speech eternally forbid me to 
hope for and realize ?” 

Uttering this wild imprecation rather than 
prayer, I hid my face in my hands, and 
buried my short-lived hopes in the lowest | 
deep of despair. 

How long | remained thus I know not, 
but a ray of light suddenly flashed upon my 


firmly clasped in those of her I dared not 
love. Then a whisper, soft and low, yet 
clear as acrystal bell, fell on my ear; “* To 
me at least, since the first evening we met, 
you have never once been “ The Odd-Look- 
ing Man.” 

On our way back to the inn, the fresh 
ehimes of the Angelus came floating upward 
from the belfry of the little chapel below. 

“It reminds me,” I said, “ of a distant peal 
of wedding bells.” 

“To me,” she replied, “it seems rather 
like the chorus of souls eternally wedded ina 


heaven.” 
>. 


On the anniversary of that day, ten years 
later, a married couple, with three healthy, 
happy-looking children, alighted, from mule- 
back, at the inn of the Madonna della Fines- 
tra. Evidently English, they yet seemed no 
strangers to the place, though the inmates of 
the house failed to recognize them; if it 
were not that the aubergiste remarked 
casually to his wife, “ that the s.ranger re- 
minded him of a guest of theirs some ten 
years ago. But,” added he, “the other was 
a queer-looking fellow, quanto mai, and 
never seemed to be in his suber senses like, 
night or day, till the lest week he spent with 
a couple of English ladies, the younger ot 
whom was his “ inamorata.” ‘This Engiish- 
man, however, looks asif he had never 
tasted a drop of good liquor for the last ten 
years of his lite, besides being tante volte a 
more decent-looking fellow altogether than 
“ T’altro poverino.” 

The same evening, when the stranger and 
his family were sitting down to dinner, the 
Angerus rang out, as usual, its sweet and 
simple hymn. Then turning fondly toward 
his wife, he said: “My Sylvia! my Provi- 
dence! this is the tenth anniversary of the 
day when we hailed in those evening chimes 
the benison of Heaven on our betrothal. 
Now let us hear in them a renewed benedic- 
tion of our yet happier wedded life and be- 
loved «ffspring !” 

And she, with clasped hands, and smiling 
through her tears, whispered a heartfelt 
‘ Amen !'—[Belgravia. 


FAMILY DISCIPLINE AMONG THE 
MONKEYS. 


From the moment that a young monkey 
is weaned he has to steal, for Dr. Brehm’s 
observation applies strictly and literally to 
every species of quadrumana; the mother- 
monkey robs her own child, and forces it to 
eat its food by stealth. The proprietor of 
the “ Zoological Coffee-Garden,” in Savan- 
nah, Georgia, has been very successful in 
rearing young monkeys, and the visitors of 
his happy-family department can witness the 
same thrice 8 day—a number of half-grown 
capuchin babies fleeing from the wrath of 
their own parents. As soon as the dinner 
bucket is brought in, the youngsters hide in 
the corner and watch their opportunity, for 
while their seniors are feeding there is no 
hope of a crumb or a drop of milk; but 
sooner or later the old ones are sure to fall 
out, and during a general scrimmage for a 
tidbit make the children sometimes get a 
chance at the bucket, and take care to make 





the best of it. But woe unto them if their 


mental "—[ was literally “an impossible.” | 


endowed you with her choicest gifts and | 


Tantalus gift ofa brain to concvive and a| 
heart to crave after that which my bodily | 


eyes and I felt both my hands gently but | 


hater. For havirg ceased to consider men 
in the light of lovers, she has discovered 
that they make very good friends, and it is 
| quite likely that among her acquaintances 
|there are a number whom she regards with 
a clear-sighted, slightly judicial, but very 
genuine friendship. And with the friend- 
ship has grown up a certain pity or sympa 
thy, for going out into the world herself she 
has gained some idea of the burdens men 
carry, and the odds against which they fight. 
And on this footing she meets her brother 
man in society or business with a frank 
friendliness which is very comfortable for 
both sides. 

Secondly, she does not slander her neigh- 
bors: she has other things to engross her 
time and thoughts, for she is a busy woman. 
If fortune has been kind to her, she keeps 
up some old house in old-fashioned state ; 
she is prominent in church affairs her name 
appears among the officers of employment 
societies and orphans’ homes. Her scrutiny 
of “cases” is rigorous, but once satisfied 
she gives with discree' liberality. Her advice 
is solicited and respected. She 1s arecog- 
nized power in the community. 

If forture hss been less generous with her, 
and she depends on her head or hands for 
support, what work she does is done faith- 
fully, for being relieved of the necessity of 
of keeping one eye on the door for the coming 
man, she is able to devote all her energies 
to the business in hand, and it is an estab 
lishec fact that some of the clearest heads, 
quickest wits, and most facile fingers are 
tound among these same old maids. After 
her day of useful work she goes home to her 
cosy room (plainly or elegantly furnished, it 
is quite sure to be cosy and homelike), and 
sits down by the fire with her magazine or 
new book, with none to molest or make her 
atraic. No visions of kneeless little trous- 
ers or toeless stockings flit between her and 
the pages; she has no guilty half-conscious 
ness of a pile of unmade shirts, whose neck 
bands will invariably be a sixteenth of an inch 
too long or too short, but she rocks and 
reada and Jays up muc’ mental food, So 
she knows something of philosophy and art, 
she keeps up with the news of the day, for- 
eign and at home, she can talk about the 
jlast novel, she dips into Spencer and Car- 
|lyle, and attacks the North American Re- 


| 
| 





| View without a tremor. 

She goes into society (heing socially in 
clined) where she sometimes opens her mouth 
with wisdom, and talks on subjects outside 
the range or the short comings of servants, 
the last bit of scandal, or the cost of provis- 
ions. 1 once heard it said by a very intelligent 
woman (herself married) that she did not 
enjoy the society of married women because 
they were always talking about the prices of 
things. Now this seems a rather harsh crit- 
icism on those wives and mothers whose 
minds and hearts are necessarily raked by 
this question of ‘ prices,” and who speak 
out ot the abundance of their anxieties; but 
the fuct remains that as staples of conver- 
sation they are not pleasant or profitable, 
and it some'imes happens that a husband 
will turn from the consideration of these 
topics to converse with some woman who 
has had time and space to think of other 
things, — which, consider.ng the fact that 
this mental limitation in his wife has been 
caused by marrying him, always looks unbe- 
coming in him, 

The old maid of to-day@esides being a 
worker and a reader, is a traveller. She 
takes little trips in the summer, with other 
congenial spinsters, to the mountains or sea- 
shore. She ranges from Maine to Florida 
and from Florida to California — she even 
goes “abroad,” governed only in her pere- 
grinations by circumstances, or the length of 
her purse,— which purse be it long or short, 
is hers. 

Her days are days of pleasantness, and 
her nights are nights of peace. She goes 
to bed when she pleases, and does not 
leave one ear uncovered to listen for the un- 
certain steps and wavering night key of a 
late-coming Lustand. Neither does she turn 
restlessly on her pillow beside a sober, 
snoring spouse, and wonder and wonder, 
where the children’s school books or the 
family flannels are to come from ; but she 
drops into peaceful slumber, to dream of her 
old love, and wakes to wonder whether mar- 
ried life with him could ever have become 
the sordid meagre affair which it is to so 
many husbands and wives. 

Do you say, “ A selfish life, lived only for 
her own ease anid comfort”? I do not 
think the charge of selfishness can be proved 
against the sisterhood; for they who read 
history, or keep their eyes open, cannot fail 
to see that a large share of the hard and 
disagreeable work of the world has been 
and is being done by single women. In hos- 
pitals, in reformatcry instilutions in the 
families of relatives, they spend and are 
spent physically, mentally, and financially, 
for the good of others. And in the easier 
form of unselfishness, the mere giving of 
money or goods, any one who has solicited 
ot the old maids finds that a story of genuine 
wants send her hend very quickly to her 
pocket (not her husband's). 

A lonely life? Yes, sonetimes, but lone- 
liness is not the worst evil in life; it is bliss 
compared to uncongenial or half-hearted 
companionship, and a silence broken only 
by the creak of one’s rockers is melody be- 
side fault-finding and bickering. Once in a 
while she sees a wife resting so securely in 
the love and care of her husband that she 
feels a few twinges of envy, but the sight of 
the next wife usually works a cure. 

She, herself, ts sometimes invited to 
change her condition for the masculine mind 
(of a certain order) reasons with a perspic- 
acity that a woman who can take care of 
herself might with a little extra exertion 
look out for two. So he comes and asks 
her to éxchange the pen or ferule or yard- 
stick, for the broom and frying-pan. Does 
she, in accordance with the popular idea, 
say an eager “ Yes,” before the question is 
fairly off his lips? Not at all. she looks 
at him in a calmly reflective eye, and in 
nine cases out of ten, says, “No, I thank 
you,” and in the tenth case sometimes 
wishes, afierward, that she had, 





the} of marriage. 
I| of the advocates of “ free love, 


its cheek-pouches the gifts of a charitable | be! 





Not because she disbelieves in the theory 
It is a significant fact that 
most of the attacks upon marriage, and most 

“ spiritual 
affinity,” and kindred trash, come from the 
ranks of the married. The old maid does 
lieve very stoutly in marriage as it was 
intended to be, the one husband and one 
wife, the mutual helpfulness, the companion- 
- She thinks it is all very beautiful 
and desirable, but her observation of mar- 
riage as it ie has convinced her that while 


“She who weds, obeys God's letier 
She who weds not, doeth better,” 


and so she goes on her comfortable, inde- 
pendent reagonahe happy way through life, 
and when the end comes her dying days 
are not made terrible by the thought of 
leaving little children motherless, or the 
knowledge that the light of some life will 
go out with her, but she knows that the few 
who held her dear will not mourn unduly, 
and if her life has been prolonged, she closes 
her eyes with the comfortable assurance that 
most of those whom she loved and .who 
loved her have already taken the journey, 
and so departs in peace. 

No, it is quite true taat this article has 
only skimmed the surface of the subject, 
but it is equally true that a deeper investi- 
gation would show increasing odds in favor 
of a single life os to make “ old maids ” well 
content to bear the title.—[Selected. 


THE FIRST LOCOMOTIVE. 


ITS OPERATION ON HEMLOCK 
RAILS AT HONESDALE. 


The successful appiication of steam as a 
motive power on railroads has always been 
dated from the wial trip of Stephenson’s 
* Rocket” on the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway, in England, on the 14th of Octo. 
ber, 1829, while, as a matter of fact, the 
idea was demonstrated to be a grand suc- 
cess in a then wild and desolated part of the 
United States more than two months before 
the trial mentioned was made. On the 8th 
of August, 1829, the first locomotive that 
ever turned a driving wheel on a railroad 
track was run at Honesdale, on a newly- 
finished road that connected the Lackawan- 
na coal fields with tide water, by way of the 
Delaware and Hudson Canal. The road 
was the first of any commercial importance 
ever built in this country, and it brought 
into practical use the economical system of 
inclined planes and gravity locomotion, 
which has since been adopted by engineers 
wherever practicable. 

The commencement of operations in the 
Lehigh Valley turned the attention of the 
Wurtz Brothers to New York as their pro- 
spective market, and the Delaware and Hud 
son Canal and Railroad, in its day the most 
gigantic engineering project’supported by a 
private corporation ever undertaken, was 
the result. About this time railroad build- 
ing was just beginning to awaken interest 
among capitalists. The first enterprise 
of the kind, the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway in England, had been for 
some time in process of construction and 
was approaching completion. George Ste- 
phenson, the father of steam locomotives, 
was then biinging to bear upon the mana- 
gers of that new road his most te.ling argu- 
meats in favor of the introduction of steam 
as the motive power upon the road. His in- 
teresting experiments with his machines had 
attracted attention in America, too, and, 
pending the decision as to whether steam 
should be used upon the Liverpool Road, 
John B. Jervis, founder of the city of Port 
Jervis, N. Y., and Chief Engineer in the 
construction of the Delaware and Hudson 
Canal, sent Horatio Allen, his assistant, to 
England in 1828 to examine into the merits 
of steam as applied to railroad transporta- 
tion. Mr. Allen was very young, and he 
was convinced that Stephenson’s idea was 
destined to revolutionize all branvhes of 
commerce. Relying on Allen’s judgment, 
Chief Engineer Jervis commissioned him to 
buy three locomotives for use on the pioneer 
rai road of America. 

At this time Stephenson was head over 
heels in work preparing his subsequently 
famous engine, the “ Rocket,” for the com- 
ing trial of steam machines on the Manches- 
ter and Liverpool railway, the managers 
having decided, after a long wrangle, to 
adopt steam power and havins offered 
prizes for the most successful locomotive as 
to speed and draught capacity. Mr. Allen 
was, therefore, unable to get Stephenson's 
services in the construction of the locumo- 
tives, wanted for America, so he made a 
contract with Foster, Raswick & Co., ma- 
chinists, of Stourbridge, to build three en- 
gines. The contract provided that “ the 
machines should be four tons weight,” Mr. 
Allen furnishing the drafts. 

In May, 1829, the ship John Jay delivered 
the firet of these engines in New York city. 

he different pieces of machinery were taken 
to the foot of Beach Street, where young 
Allen put the machine together. It was 
raised upon blocks, so that the wheels 
cleared the ground, and the machinery was 
set in motion by steam generated over a fire 
made out of anthracite coal from the mines 
in the Lackawanna Valley, the cars from 
which the engine was intended to haul. The 
“engine,” as it was then called, was ex- 
hibited at the foundry for six weeks, and 
was seen by thousands of people. It was a 
singular machine. There were four wheels, 
which were connected by side rods. Vertical 
cylinders on each side of the rear end of the 
boiler communicated motion to a huge 
walking beam, connected with the side-rods 
of the driving wheels by other jong iron 
shafts or rods, The engine was literally 
covered with rods and joints, an! it looked 
\ike a huge grasshopper preparing to jump 
[here was an engineer's cab, and tue smoke 
atack was very small—not much larger than 
a stove pipe—and very high. 


A PRIMITIVE TRACK. 


The engine was sent to this place by 
canal, arriving here on the 231 of July, 
1829. Everything was notin readiness for 
the trial trip until August 8. Mr. Allen 
himself set the engine up, and it was put on 
the “tracks” at the company’s dock. The 
primitive railroad track at that time con- 
sisted of hemlock rails, eight by ten inches 
in thickness, placed four feet ten inches 
apart, and spiked to hemlock ties, which 
were laid upon the ground with a space of 
ten feet between them. Ballasting and 
grading were unheard of. The timber had 
not been well seasoned, and, having been 
aia in summer, the rails were considerably 
bent and twisted before the eventful day 
of tne trial trip arrived. There was an- 
other drawback. After leaving the coal 
docks the railroad turned westward by a 
curve of threatening radius, and crossed the 
Lackawaxen River, on a slight hemlock 
trestle, 120 feet above the bed of the stream. 
The locomotive was found to weigh seven 
tons instead ot four, as the contract stipu- 
lated. ‘The impression then became general 
that the machine was too heavy to be borne 
over the trestle, and Mr. Allen, who had 
taken his place at the throttle to direct the 
movements of the first steam locomotive in 
the world, was earnestly importuned by 
many prominent citizens not to attempt the 
trial. The pride, however, of being the 
first engineer who pulled the throttle of a 
steam locomotive overpowered his sense of 
danger, and he declared he would make the 
uip, let the consequeuses be what they 
might, 

n those days Honesdaie—now the 
wealthiest borough in the State—had but & 
tew hundred inhabitants, having been 
founded but three years previously; but 
every inhabitant was out in holiday garb on 
the 8th of August, 1829, to see the trial trip 
of the “ Stourbridge Lion,” as the engine 
was called. lt derived its name from the 
place where it was made and from a fierce 
lion’s head which was painted in red on the 
front of the boiler. ‘The day was one long 
to be remembered. All the farmers within 
a radius of forty miles came to town, and an 
old Queen Anne cannon was brought from 
New York for the occasion. After firing up 
the lecomotive, Mr. Allen ran it backward 
and forward for a few feet on the coal docks, 
and after inviting some friends to accompany 
him, he shou'ed “ good-bye" to the crowd, 
and pulling the throttle valve wide open, 
the engine went dashing away around the 
abrupt curve and across the shaking trestle 
at toe rate of fiiteen miles an hour. The 
locomotive was run for several miles up tho 
track, alter which Mr. Allen ran the ma- 
chine back to Honesdale, where he was 
greeted with applause and the booming of 
tbe cannon. 

After. the trial trip the engine was at- 
tached to trains of coal cars, and handled 
them very satisfactorily. The railroad, how- 
ever, was soon found to be of too slight con- 
struction to permit of further use of the en- 
gine, and the straitened financial condition 
of the company at that time made it impos- 
sible to purchase iron rails, so the “ Stour- 
bridge Lion” was putin a shanty on the 
dock, where it remained for years a prey to 
rust and decay. its boiler was finally 
taken to Carbondale, where it was used for 
& long time in a foundry. The rest of the 
machine was sold for old iron, and hacked 
to pieces by relic hunters. The othe: two 
locomotives were never used, nor were they 
even put together. 

Horatio Allen, the pioneer engineer, is 
still alive, hale and hearty, although he is 
eighty-four years old, during a recent 
visit to this place he narrated the incidents 





[Honesdale letter to Philadelphia Press. 





The Fashions, 


Se en eee 


FOR THE LADIES. 


fronds, constitute the most correct corsage 
bouquet of the present, season. 

Golden brown and ficelle gray are beauti- 
fully combined in new dress goods of cloth 
and flannel, of exquisitely fine texture. 
Among other novel dress fabrics is a mate- 
rial known as radamis, a material slightly 
figured on one side and plain on the other— 
something like a fine alese, but not limp. 
‘These goods are to be made up very plain'y, 
with slight trimmings of velvet upon the 
tunic and bodice only. 

There is a great improvement in the man- 
ufacture of serges this season, Instead of 
the plain, unpatterned surfaces we have been 
long familiar with, this useful and economi- 
cal material can now be purchased flecked 
with colors, and even decided patterns are 
sometimes woven into it. 

A Parisian bonnet, one of several models 
exhibited by a French miliiner, is made of 
primrose-colored crepe and myrtle-green 
velvet. ‘he brim is edged with three rows 
of iritlescent beads, their smooth satin like 
surfaces reflecting the delicate lights of pale 
green, primrose, and pearl color. Upon the 
left side of the bonuet is set a cluster of soft 
myrtle-green feathers. The strings are of 
myrtle-green velvet, lined with primrose 
satin. 

Long pelisses for early spring wear are 
made up ofarich looking texture, resem- 
bling in pattern and coloring the very an- 
cient Bagdad shawls—tiny palm patterns, in 
scarlet and gold; or of vermillion and black, 
with dashes of pale yellow. ‘These pelisses 
are simply lined with dark green silk, and 
have a plush bordering around the edges 
about six inches deep. The sleeves are in 
pagoda style, deeply curved and extremely 
graceful in shape. 

Linen collars and cuffs of the shape known 
asthe “squire” are seen on many trimly 
cut cashmere home dresses. ‘They look both 
neat and natty. Another fashion in lingerie 
is a trim up-right collar about an inch and 
and a half in height, to which are gathered 
on the lower edge two ruffles of lace, one 
much deeper than the other. This collar is 
of course worn outside the dress, and fastens 
in tront with connecting links or with a ring, 
into which is set a brilliant jewel of some 
kind, 

All the spring woollen materials are very 
soft and supple, draping gracefully, and light 
in weight. The principal colors are datlia, 
fawn color, Russian green, dark royal blue, 
and seal and golden brown. Many of the 
designs are in large checks of two shades, 
usually dark grounds with lighter hair lines 
intersecting, or with pointelles of bright 
color at unequal distances. Tie costumes 
composed of these tissues are simple in 
style, many having ‘he skirt plaited at full 
leng:h, and a tunic lined with plain surah of 
bright shade of capucine grenet or old gold 
merveilleux. Velvet cr velveteen of the 
best quality, are very fashionably employed 
with woollen materials, either in large por- 
tions like bodice panels, and wide revers, or 
as crossway bands, collars, cuffs, and pele 
rine. 

A very stylish dress fora young girl is 
made of cream-colored aud claret-checked 
tweed, trimmed with claret-colored plush. 
Tae whole of the underskirt is laid in panels 
about a quarter of a yard in width, with a 
band of plush placed down the centre of 
each. The paniers and sash drapery are of 
tweed, finished with bands of plosh. The 
skirts are attached to a jersey bodice of 
claret stockinet, or, if preferred, a jersey- 
shaped bodice may be made of the cream 
and claret check. ‘The bottom of the bodice 
is then cut quite shor., and finished by cut 
ting the edges into square tabs, which reach 
from the waist down, and are lined with 
plush, The cuffs are made to match. The 
bodice is closed by a silk cord, which is 
wound from side to side around tiny gold 
and ruby enamel buttons. This cord also 
outlines tre edges of the tabs. 

For home toilets for middle-aged ladies 
are shown some very serviceable and lady- 
like robes, made of limousines, vigognes, and 
cashmeres, both of French and Ur.oritzer 
make, in dark plum color, garnet, myrtle 
green, invisible blue, and black. Some of 
these dresses are in princess style, with two 
very small plaited ruffles bordering the edge 
of the skirt. The bodice poriion is cut 
tailor fashion, and fits perfectly. The 
collars and cuffs are braided, embroidered, 
or finished with a double row of satin piping 
the shade of the dress. Around the waist is 
a heavy cord and tassel, knotted closely, 
and falling low on the left side. More elabo- 
rate models are made in Watteau style; one, 
for example, of finest black cashmere, having 
a fringed ruching around the foot of the 
ekirt. Below the hips is a panier draping, 
curved gracefully to the back, and disappear 
ing underneath the wide Watteau plait 
which falis from the shoulders. These 
paniers are edged with black Spanish lace, 
the same trimming also being arranged in 
cascades from the throat to where the paniers 
begin, several inches below the waist line in 
front. 

Diess skirts have obtained greater impor- 
tance since they are less hidden by overy- 
drapery. The tunic or scarf is shorter than 
it has been worn of late, covering only a por- 
tion of the underskirt, which is now piaited 
or adorned with shell plaitings, ruches, and 
narrow ruffles Of course, in very rich mate 
rials like brocades, velvets, embossed satins, 
and damask broches, the skirts are perfectly 
plain, as a trimming to these would be out 
of taste and superfluous. These skirts are 
still the height of style, and the only manner 
of extra adornment allowable is the full ruc: - 
ing around the footof the skirt. A simpler 
toilet still is one of brocaJe, boredred with 
a ruching of fringed-out faille. A flat scarf 
drapery of cashmere crosses the skirt in 
front, and is caught up in high, full loopings 
in the back, The cuirass corsage has a 
“ casement ” opening, with half-long sleeves 
turned back with cuffs of brocade. This 
toilet in cream-white is very becoming and 
appropriate for a dinner-party dress. The 
most extravagant of these plain skirts is 
worn by a weil-known leader of socicty in 
this city. It is made of sealskin of tte cost- 
liest kind, with a corsage of cream-colored 
sid, embroidered in seal-brown silk in a 
small, compact pattetn of vines and leaves. 
A sealskin paletot to toque complete the 
toilet. The long kid gloves, reaching half- 
way up the arm, are of kid matching that of 
the corsage, also embroidered with seal 
brown silk, 





THE ABBOT JOACHIM. 


My work is fiaished ; I am strong 

In faith, and hope, and charity ; 
For I have writtea the things I ses, 
The things that have been and shall be, 
Con ‘cious of right, nor fearing wrong; 
Because I am in love with Love, 
And the so’e thiog I hate is Hate; 
For Hate is dcath; an Love is life, 
A peace, a spendor from above; 
And Hate, a never ending strife, 
A smoke, a blackness from the abyss 
Where unclean spirits coil and hiss! 
Love is the Holy Ghost within; 
Hate the unpardonable sin! 
Who preaches otherwise than this 
Betrtys his Master with a kiss. 

— (Longfellow. 


WIVES OF DISTINGUISHED MEN. 


There is much laughter here, writes a 
Lordon correspondent, at the simultaneous 
absence of the liberal and conserative lead- 
ere, who happen at the same time to be the 
two “ most married men ” of this national 
ity. Mis. Gladstone who is one of the 
best and kindest women in the world, has 
the unhappy knack of dressing herself 
abominably, and committing the still greater 
sin of excusing her eccentric costume. I 
shall never forget her appearance in sky blue 
silk at the wedding of the Duke of Albany. 
On ordinary occasions she is clad in: rusty 
black silk, well worn, and with a draggled 
look about the petticoat, which barely con- 
ceals a pair of shapeless boots actually 
down at heel. Her gloves match the boots 
and she has been heard to exult in a well- 
mended pair tor the reason that the money 
which would have bought new ones was 
better applied for the succor of the poor 
and needy. This union of asceticism, and 
high church principles with advanced lib- 
eral, almost communistic political views, is 
a remarkable characteristic of the whole 
family of the premier. Lady Salisbury, 
although a strictly religious woman, is not 
ascetic in matters of costume, and dresses 
richly, albeit tastelessly. She isa remarka- 


the last Baron Alderson, for she rules all 
around her absolutely and is the queen of 
Hertfordshire, without any sister near the 
throne to dispute the allegiance of her vas- 
sals, Lord Beaconsfield nad, as everybody 
knows a wife who worshipped him and made 
his fortune, but who was remarkable neither 
for beauty, nor culture, nor refinement. 
Lady Sherbrooke, again, who has made 


* Bob Lowe,” an admirable wife, is a very 
clever woman “ who paints in water colors,” 
but hardly merits the concluding eulogium 
upon the gifted Irish lady, “of such is the 
ki 
ble in thé society of persons like the writer, 
but is hated by he 
of the eventful trip with great gusto.—/| great and bitter hatred. Why, I cannot 
imagine, for the only fault I find with her, 
‘ 


iom of heaven.” She is very agreea- 


r Own sex with exceeding 





Lenten lilies; mingled with delicate fern | Th® 


ble woman, nevertheless, this daughter of t 





is the bizarrerie of her costume, which is 
v i Lord Sherbrooke in his ven- 
e nverness cae, and his 
indescribable sdlaions make a wt a, 
men’s wives certainly are not at once the 
most — and - tiful of their sex; 

mpress nie was undoubt- 
edly Seadoo once, bat & silly devotee : 
her hushand’s by a contradiction— in terms 
—evil genius, and ultimately the cause of 
his ruin. In our present cabinet two of the 
ae members, Sir Charles Dilke and 
r. Chamberlain are widowers, and beyond 
Mr. Gladstone the wives of the others ae 
not remarkable—éaving two. Lady Derby, 
who was the widdw of the late Marquis of 
Salisbury, can give the ptemier’s wite sev- 
eral points in general dowdiness of attire. 
In fact she and her husband make as un- 
couth looking a couple as could be found in 
England. ‘The remaining lady is the mag- 
nificent exception. Lady Spencer, wife of 
the former president of the council and 
present lord lieutenant of Ireland, is a cele- 
brated beauty, one of the lovely Seymour's 
famous for the short upper lip, known as 
the arc de Cupidon. So beautiful was she 
that when Lord Spencer went to Ireland 
with her, several yeats ago, they were 
nicknamed “beauty and the beast.” So 
there is one superbly handsome wife among 
those of our statesmen —that is if Lord 
Spencer be one of them. 


HE KNOWS. 


The temple that I frequent most, 

Has, for its domo, the turquoise sky, 

On unseen pillars lifted up. 

I sell my holy rosary 

Strung with His Names, nor count it lost, 
So that it gains enough to buy 

The Wine that fills Creation’s Cup. 


I turn (such might to me belongs) 
Austerest prayers to sweetest songs; 

I make (such spells I cast around) 

The whole wide world enchanted ground. 
Wisdom Supreme! The Earth is Thine— 
The Cup, whereof Thou art the Wine— 
The light, the shade that ebbs and flows, 
Whatever comes, whatever goes— 

All things begin and end in Thee. 
Whence leads the path of destiny ? 

I know not. But He knows—He knows! 
—(Richard Henry Stoddard in Independent. 


Anecdotes. 
~ 
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te” We lately heard of a hous2-maid who, 
ahout to leave a family unexpectedly, and 
urged to give a reason for it, simply said: 
“| can't stay, the young ladies speak such 
bad grammar.” 


ta “ What makes the milk so warm ?” 
the milkman was asked, when he brought the 
san to the door one morning. “ Piease, 
mum,” he answered, “the pump-handle’s 
broke, an missus took the water from the 
boiler.” 

ta” “ Yes,” said the tidy housekeeper, 
meditatively, “I think I will have to put 
some ashes on the pavement. Halfa dozen 
people have broken their legs there this 
month, and to-day I came very near slipping 
down and spilling a whole dozen of eggs.”— 
[Philadelphia News. 


ty George Selwyn was one day traveling 
by coach, when a persistent stranger kept 
annoying him by polite question. “ How 
are you now, sir?” was the inquiry at brief 
intervals. At length Selwyn, in order to re- 
ply at once for ail, said: “Sir, lum very 
well, and Lintend to remain so all the rest 
of the journey.” 


tw A story is told of a woman in the 
rural districts who wanted to keep up ap- 
pearances and who was often thwarted in 
this by her innocent and matter-of-fact 
daughter. One day when a visitor was 
present at the table, the hostess said to her 
laughter, “ Where are all our knives?” 
“ Here they are, both of them,” was the as- 
tounding reply. 

te “Didn't I tell you I wanted those 
boots for the grand reception last night ?” 
he indignantly demaded of the placid shoe- 
maker. “1 pelief you didt.” “And didn't 
you promise to have them done?” “I ox. 
pect so.” “Then why didn’t you?” * Be- 
cause I vhas bresent at dot grand reception 
myself! How can I make some boots und 
swell aroundt at grand recepticns, too.” 


te “That fellow had a monstrous foot, 
the biggest I ever saw” “ How large ?” 
asked the General. “ Give us some idea of 
ite size?” “I don’t know that I can, but I 
tell you what’s a fact. His foot was so big 
that—well, you have heard the old story of 
the fellow who used the forks of the road for 
a boot-jack ?” “ Yes.” “ Well, Nick tried 
it, and split the road so far that the geogra- 
phy of the neighborhood was changed.” 








NATURE'S REMEDY. 


VEGETIN 


Tue Cacat Biocon Puairicr 








I regard itas a Valuable 


FAMILY MEDICINE. 


Jan. 1, 1878. 
Mr. H. R. Stevens— 

Dear Sir: I take pleasure in saying that I have used 
the Vegetine in my family with good results, and I 
have known of several cases of remarsable cure 
effected by it. I regard it as a valuable family medi- 
cine. 

Truly yours, Rev. WM. McDONALD. 

The Rev. Wm. McDonald is well knowe through 

he United States as a minister in the M. E. church. 


Vegetine is Sold by all Druggists. 
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EARS ron Te MILLION | 
Foo Cho's Balsam of Shark’s Oil 


Positively Restores the Hearing, and 
is the Only Absolute Cure tor 
Deafness Known. 
This On! is abstracted from peculiar species of 
small White Shark, caughtin the Yellow Sea, 
known as CARCHARODON RONDELETII. Every Chi. 
nese fisherman kno sit. Its virtuesas a restorative 
of hearing were discovered by a Buddhist Priest 
about the year 1410. Its cures were so numerous 
many so seemingly miraculous, that 
the remed i, was officially proclaimed over the entire 
. ts use became so universal that for ever 
years neo Deafness existed 
among the Chinese ple. Sent, charges 
prepaid, to any address at $1.00 per bottle. 


Hear What the Deaf Say! 


It has performed a miracle in my case. 
Thave no unearthly noises in my head and hear 
much better. 
I have been greatly benefitted. 
deafness helped a great deal—think another 
bottle will cure me. 


“Its virtues are UNQUESTIONABLE and its CURA- 
TIVE CHARACTER ABSOLUTE, AS THE WRITER CAN 
PERSONALLY TESTIFY, BOTH FROM EXPERIENCE AND 
OBSERVATION. Write at once to HaYLook &JENNEY, 
Dey Street, New York, enclosing $1.00, and you 
will receive by return a remedy that will enable yeu 
¢o hear like anybody else, and whose curative 

be permanent. Yon will never regret doiug so.” 
—Eprror oF Mercantite REviEW. 

w@ To avoid loss in the Mails, please send money 
by Reotsterep Lerrer. 


Only imperted b. 
aly IPT AXLOCK & JENNEY, 


& Co.) 
SOLEAGENTS FOR AMERICA 
my20-0852t 7 Dey St., New Work. 


WE WANT 1 ar BOOK AGENTS 
THIRTY-THREE YEARS AMONG 
OUR WILD ' 


ance — ever 
. A.D. WokTixeTox 4 00. Tharcteca. 
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RADWAY'S 
READY 
RELIEF, 


BE. CHEA iT D 
Tro EXMEny odie is Tite wtabbe 
PAIN with ove ‘thorough application.” No’ matt 
Bed-ridden, Intrn, Crippled. Nervous, Nenraigi 
READY RELIEF will afford t ease. 


MINUTE REMEDY. 


Only requires MINUTES, not HOURS, t 
paia and cure acute disease. » to relieve 


stemenst teasing cds: 


’ plication. No matter 


of the Bowels, Congestion of th 

Sore Threat, Dificult Breathing,Pal. 

———_ ofthe Heart, HMysterics,Crou 
theria.Cata Mead. 





ache ,Teothache, Neuralgia, Rheuma. 
tiem, Cold Chills, e Ohills, Chil. 
blains, Frost Bites, Bruises.Nervous- 
mess, bleeplessness, Coughs, Colds, 
Sprains, Painsinthe Chess, Back or 
Limbs, are instantly relieved. 


MALARIA 


aN ETS VABIOUS FORMS. 


FEVER AND AGUE, 


FEVER AND AGUE cured for!0cents. Ther 
is not s remedial agent in this world that will cur: 
Fever and Ague,and all other Malarious, Bilious, 
Scarlet, Typhoid, Yellow, and other Fever (aided b) 
RADWA PILLS,) so quickly as 


Radway’s Ready Relief. 


It will in a few moments, when taken according to 
the directions, cure Cramps, Spasms, Sour Stomach, 
Heartoarn, Sick Headache, Diarrhea, Dysentery, 
Colic, Wind in the Bowels, and all Internal Pains. 

Travellers should always carry a bottle of Rad 
way’s ady Relief with them. A few drops in 
water will prevent sickness or pains from change o! 
water. Itis better than French Brandy or Bitters as 
a stimulant. 

Miners and Lumbermen should always be pro 
vided with it. 


CAUTION. 


All remedial agents capable of destroying life by 
an overdose should be avoided. Morphine, opium, 
strychnine, arnica, hyosciamus, and other powerfu) 
remedies, do at certain times,in very small doses, 
relieve the patient during their action in the system 
But perhaps the second dose, if repeated, may ag- 
gravate and increase the suffering, and another dose 
cause death. There is no necessity for using these 
uncertain agents when a positive remedy like Rad- 
way’s Ready Relief will stop the most excruciating 
pain quicker, without entailing the least difficulty ip 
either infant or adult. 


THE TRUE RELIEF. 
Rapway’s Reapy Rewier is the only remedia. 


agent in vogue that will instantly stop pain. 
Fifty Cents per Bottle. 


HEALTH 1S WEALTH, 
Health of Body is Wealth ot Mind. 


RADWAYS 


SARSAPARILLIAN 


RESOLVENT 
THE GREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER: 


Pure blood makessound flesh, strong bone and » 
clearskin. If you would have your ficsh firm, yow 
bones sound, and without caries, and your complex 
ion fair, use 


Radway's Sarsaparillian Resolvent- 


A GRATEFUL RECOGNITION, 


“Tocure a CHRONIC or long standing disease i: 
truly a victory inthe healing art; that reasoning 
power that clearly discerns Derect and supplies « 
remedy ; that restores step by step —by degrees—th: 
body which has been slowly attacked and weakene 


THE DANA 


CENTRIFUGAL- GOVERNOR 


WINDMILL. 


This invention fully meets the want—now so urgeat 
and universal—of a self governing wind-engine which 
will ran with uniform velocity, and with aa equiva. 
lent working power, in ali winds from gentle breeses 
up to brisk gales. 


GEARED MILLS A SPECIALTY. 


Address for Circalars, &c., 


The Dana Windmill Co., 


iel0-y FAIRMAVEN. "Ass, 





ALBERTYPE 
ENGRAVINGS 


Are the ~_ and finest reproductions of famous 
steel plate Engravings yet issued in this country, 
Chey sre printed on 22x28 120 & Tileston & Hollin 
vorth's best plate paper and are retailed by the 
tores' at the uniform price of 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
gap Catalogues malled to any address. 
On receipt of 


rIErry CEN Ts 
in P. O. stamps, 
We will forward to any addiess post-paid, 2 hand 
some Chromos, each 15x21 inches; one, a marine 
subject, entitled The Winning- Yacht; the other, ap 
attractive Fruit Piece. 

Portraits for TOWN HISTORIES 
DEPLOMAS, Show Cards, Chrome 
Work, copies of Drawings, Architect’ 
plans, maps and printing ef every de. 
scription by the 


FORBES COMPANY, 


{81 Devonshire Street, 


oct. BOSTON. 


BOSTON ALMANAC 


For 1883. 


Containing BUSINESS DIRECTORY, 
STREET DIRECTORY, 
EVENTS OF PAST YEAR, 
MEMBERS OF CONGREss, 
MASS. STATE GOVERNMENT, 
POT OFFICE REGULATIONS, 
JUDICIARY, 

CITY OFFICERS, 
EXPRESS LIST, 
CHURCHES, 
SOCIETIES, 
SCHOOLS, ETC. 


WITH NEW MAP OF BOSTON, 


FORMING A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE. 
590 Pages. Price $1,00' 


PUBLISHED BY 


SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 


155 FRANKLIN ST.. BOSTON. 
dec?3-9t 


QUINCY MUTUAL | 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Cash Fund, January 1,1582, $440,183,00, Sur 
‘lus over re-insurance $253.500 74, Gant 
ash Fund the past year, $35.1235.79. cain in 
ash Surplus the past year, $18,996.26, Amount 
st risk, @23.509,944. Total Liabilities, 6186. 
673.26, All losses paid in full. Dividends paid 
nevery expiring policy; 50 per cent. on 5 years, 
0 per cent. on 3 years, and 20 per cent. on al! others 
‘one but the safer classes of property written. 
ISRAEL W. MONROE, Pres and Treas. 
CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 





by an insidious disease, not only commands our re 
spect, but deserves our gratitude. Dr. Radway has 
furnished mankind with that wonderful remedy, Rad 
way’s Sarsaparillian Resolvent, which accomplishe: 
this result, and suffering humanity, who drag out a: 
existence of pain and disease, through lone days anc 
long nights, owe him their gratutude "~ Medica 
Mes senger. 


FALSE AND TRUE, 


We extract from Dr. Radway’s “ Treatise on Dis 
ease and Its Cure ” as foilows; 


LIST OF DISEASES CURED BY 


RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


Chronic Skin Diseases, Pimples, Blotches, Erup 
tions onthe Face, Boil«, Old Sores, Caries of th: 
Bone, Humors of the Blood, Scrofulous Diseases 
Bad or Unnatural Habit ef Body, Syphilis an 
venereal, Fever Sores, Chronic or Old Ulcers, Sal 
Reeum, Rickets, White —- Scald Head 
Uterine Affections, Cankers, Glandular Swellings 
Nodes, Wasting and Decay of the Body, Tumors 
Dyspepsia, Kidney and Bladder Diseases, Chroni: 
Kheumatism and Gout, Consumption, Gravel an 
Calculous Deposits, and varieties o1 above complaint: 
to which sometimes are eiven specious names. 

We aseert that there is no known remedy that pos 
sesses the curative power over these diseases tha 
Radway's Resolvent furnishes. It cures step b) 
step, surely from the foundation, and restores th: 
in ured parts to their sound condition. The waster 
OF THE BODY ARE 8TOPPED, and healthy blood » 
supplied to the system, from which new material i 
formed. This is the first corrective power of Rad 
way’s Resolvent. 

In cases where the system has been salivated, anc 
Mercury, Quicksilver, Corrosive Sublimate wave se 
cumulated and become deposited inthe oo pen 
etc., causing caries of the bones, rickets, spinal curv 
atures, contortions, white swellings, varicose veins 
etc., the SARSAPARILLA will resolve away those de 
posits and exterminate the virus of the disease frou 
the system. 

If those who are taking these medicines for th 
cure of Chronic, Scrofalous or Syphilitic diseases 
however slow may be the cure, “‘ fee) better,” anc 
find their general health improving, their flesh anc 
weight increasing, or even keeping its own, itis + 
sure sign that the cure is progressing. In these dis 
eases the patient either gets better or worse—th 
virus of the disease is not inactive; if not arreste: 
and driven from the blood it will spread and continus 
to undermine the constitution. As soon as the 
SARSAPARILLA makes the patient “ feel better’ 
every hour you will grow better, and increase ii 
health, strength and flesh. 


OVARIAN TUMORS. 


The removal of the tumors by Radway’s Resolven 
is now so certainly estalished that what was onc« 
considered almost miraculous is now a common rec 
ognized fact by all parties. Witness the cases o 
Hannah P. Knapp, Mrs. C. Krapf, Mrs. J. H. Jolly 
and Mrs. P. D. bbendrix, published in our Almanac 
for 1879; also that of Mrs. C. 8. Bibbins, in the 
present edition of our “ Faise and True.” 

One bottle contains more of the active principle: of 
Medicines than any other preparation. Taken ip 
Teaspoonful doses, while others require five or six 
times as much. 


One Dollar Per Bottle. 


RADWAY’S 


HEGULATING PILLS. 


Perfect Pargatives, Soothing Apericnts, 


BOSTON OFFICE, 
NO. 27 STATE STREET. 


‘ecaml Age uctesin evervtawn. dc8 


— RYER’S 


Sarsaparilla 


cures Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Rheumatic 
Gout, General Debility, Catarrh, and all 
disorders caused by a thin and impoverished, 
or corrupted, condition of the blood; expelling 
the blood-poisons from the system, enriching 
gud renewing the blood, and restoring its vital- 
izing power. 

During a long period of unparalleled useful- 
ness, AYER'’S SARSAPARILLA has proven its 
perfect adaptation to the cure of all diseases 
originating in poor blood and weaken “d vitality. 
It is a highly concentrated extract of Sarsa- 
parilla and other blood-purifying roots, 
combined with Iodide of Potassium and 
Iron, and is the safest, most reliable, and most 
economical blood-purifier and blood-food that 
can be used. 

Inflammatory Rheumatism Cured. 


Inflammatory 
sulfered for many years. 

Durham, la., March 2, 1882. 

“ Fight years ago I had an atta 
tism so severe that Lcould not mo 
or dress, witnout help. 
without much if any relief, until It 
SARSAPARILLA, by the use of tw 

as completely cured. I have been 

i with the Rheumatism si Have sold 

large quantities of your SARSAPARILI a, and it 

still retains its wonderful popularity he many 

wotable cures it has effected in this vicinity con- 

i me that it is the best bl won medicine ever 
offered to the public. FE. F. H ARKIS. 

Kiver St., Buckland, Mass., May 13, Is*-. 


k of Rheuma- 
ve from the bed, 
1 tried several remedies 
wok AYERS 
hotties of 


“Last March I was so weak from general de 
bility that I could not walk without he P. Fol- 
lowing the advice of a friend, I mer! ed tak ‘ 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, and before I ha 
three bottles I felt as well as l ever did nt 
lhave been at work now for tw onths 
think your SARSAPARILLA the greates Bary 
medicine in the world. JAMES M AYN AR 

£20 West 42d St., New York, Ju », 188 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA cures Scrofula and 


all Scrofulous Complaints, Ery sipelas, Ee 
zema, Ringworm, Blotches, Sores, Bolts, 
Tumors,and Eruptions of the Skin. It clears 
the blood of all impurities, aids digest ur 
lates the action of the bowels, 4! 

vitality and strengthens the whole system. 


- 
tores 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
price 21, $5. 
ql) 


six bottles, 


— 


Sold by all Druggists ; 
augl2-y 

at home, Men #nd Women, Boy 
and Girls make 50c. an hour. « 


ORK businese; never advertise 
: dp 


veddling. The SECRET reves ed ar 

PLES to comm pre work on FREE. ° 

or four 3-cent stamps for postage and advertisidf 

and address ; 

Wy SON & relier, Vermont. 
iy | MASON & CO., Montpelier, pew 





Act Without Pain, Always KR 
and Natural in their overations. 


A Vegetable Substitute for Calomel. 


Perfectly poe en ele ae coated with sweet 
gum, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse and strengthen 

RADWAY'S PILLS, for the cure of all yom me 
of the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidney, Bladder, 
Nervous Diseases, Headache, Cons:ipation, Costive 
ness, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Femal« 
Complaints, Languor, Loss of Appv ite, Fever, In- 
flammation of the Bowels, Piles, ad all derange 
ments of the Internal Viscera. Warrante effect 
a perfect cure, Purely Vegetable, pone he ne 
mercury, mineral or deleterious drugs. 

a@ Observe the fellowing symptoms resulting 
from diseases of the digestive organs. 

Constipation, Inward Piles, Fullnessof the Bloo 
in the Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heart- 
burn, Disgust of Food, Fullness or weight in the 
Stomach, Soar Eructations, Sinking or Fluttering at 
the Lleart, Choking or Suffering Sensations when in 
lving posture, Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webs be- 
fore the Sight, Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, De. 
ficiency of Perspiration, Yellowness of the Skin and 
Eyes, Painin the Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden 
Fiushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh. 

A few doses of RADWAY’S PILLS will free the 
system from all the above-named disorders, 


Price, 25 cents per Box. 





—FROM THE— 
HON. THURLOW WEED, 
Endorsing Dr. Radway's R- R- R- Reme 
dies. 


AFTER USING THEM FOR SEVERAL YEARS 


9 not be be 
e 
tevasleoly 
ruly yours, 
(Signed) THURLOW WEED. 
Dr. war 


We repeat that the reader must consult our book 

and papers — the — te diseases and their cure, 
ma named : 

amen walee ona Trae,’ 

“Radway on Irritable Urethra,” 

“ Medway en &Scrofula,”’ 

and others relating to different classes of diseases. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


READ “‘FALSE AND TRUE." 
Send a letter stampto RADWAYW & C@., 
Ne. 38 Warren, Corner Charch Street, 
New York. 

sar Information worth thousands willbe sent you. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 

Therecan be ne better tee ofthe value o 
Dr. Rapwar's — establi R. EDIESs 
} ly False Resolvents, Reliefs and Pills. Be 
suce and Wien ciel ven seeths 
“Radway "'\s on what you boy. 
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000,000 loaned ; not a dollar ls S 7 B.Watkins & OO 


awrence, Kansas, and 243 Broadway, New York. 
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PARKER'S 


A beneficial dressing 
ferred to similar a" 
Pies because of its purr 
and rich perfume. © 

Gray 
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a week in your own town. Terms mane 
eutfit free. Address [1, Hatiet & Co., 7 
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TWO CROPS A YEAS 


Fifty or even twenty five years 
of farmers were satisfied if they 
one goed crop from a piece of 
year, but to-day few successful ! 
satisfied unless they can get at 
crops a year. 
more profitable to keep land cor 
of the time with growing vegetati 
is to let it lay idle halt the time 
is now very generally understoo 
which is not protected by grow 
but lies uncovered and exposed te 
ing sun and drying winds, is vé 
losing its fertility; tirst by the 
gaseous substances, and second | 
ing away of the fine particles 
taining mineral as well as vez 
pounds, that are valuable for pla 

The moment the soil is ce 
growing vegetation, it not only 
by escaping gasses, by the actior 
and the fine soil by the 
changes the condition as to dr 
gasses and mineral and veg: 
pounds that are being wasted on 
For example, when two farms 
other, and one is kept covered w 
vegetation, while the other has 


Experienc e teache 


wir 


ing crops but a few months in t 
one that is kept covered will d 
considerable portion of the fertil 
other loses ; so that if no coarse 
are sold off the farm, one of the £ 
be growing rich at the expense o 
This is one of the secrets of succe 
ing. The difference between th 
tems is equal to a fair profit. 
Whatever land is cultivated 

well manured, well cultivated, a: 
covered with growing vegetati: 
of the time as possible. 
that it is best to occasionally p 
up and let it rest, but this is a m 
ture is full of life and activity, q 
striving to increase her fertility 
interrupted by man ; her first eff 
end is to cover the earth with gro 
tation. 
of increasing the fertility of 
commenced and never ceases unt 
in and removes the growing veget 
the advantages of growing two 
year are not confined to the impr 
the land, for there are other 
even more imporiant. When t 
to be grown in one season the 
afford to manure the lana quite 
thus secure a larger first crop t! 
be likely to get if manvred fo: 
crop, and often the second crop w 
ta an ordinary first crop. Whe 
are grown in one season, as a ru 
is kept so well cultivated that 
little chance for weeds to grow, s 
farm becomes so free from these 
the expense of cultivating both c 
trifle more than it usually cost 
vate one. 

There is still another advantag 
ing two crops; the farmer can ma 
selection of land, because not n 
more than half as much 1s requir 
the same amount of produce. ‘Ti 
should always strive to get two , 
of hay from each piece of land « 
this is easily done if the soil is 
moist, which is the land that ou 
be selected for grass. he cro; 
corn requires so much of the wa 
to grow, it is difficult to get more 
crop with it, except it be one that 
in the autumn and early spring 
Winter rye will do this, and get lar 
to cut for fodder in time to clea: 
for another crop of corn. Afte 
potatoes the land may be see:l 
grass in time to get covered be! 
setsin. Witter rye may be fol 
Hungarian ; ensil ge corn may | 
with winter rye; in this way two 
can easily be obtained each year 
den crops there is a chance to ge 
sometimes three crops from a pi 
in a year ; this is now practiced | 
good gardeners ; the aifference in 
being so great that few feel that 
afford to grow but one crop, 

Whatever crops are grown in thy 
the farmer or gardener ought t 
effort to have the land covered in 
with some crop, even if it is to b 
under in the spring, because, as | 
ted, the growing crop is collectir 
from other fields that are not Pp 
Vegetation. So important is it th 
should be protected with some co 
it is found when covered with mat 
autumn that the loss from the ma 
as great as would be the loss of th 
exposure. Our cold winters and 
riations in temperature during ¢ 
tumn and early winter months eg 
exposed soil that it loses more 
than the farmer can afford to x 
therefore it should be his const 
keep his land covered ducing the 
son, with such plants as are hardy 
withstand the changeable weath 
the same time protect the soil fr 
it should also be his constant aim 
the warm season, keep his land 
Covered with growing crops, so 
Only all the time drawing fertilit 
air, but also by shading the 
waste, 
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The moment this is do 


The better farmers unders 

SFowth the more thoroughly wi 

Sonvinced that they must keep 
with growing vege 





